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ANarrative of Four Voyages to the Pacific, 
from the years 1822 to 1831. By Capt. B. 
Morrell, jun. New York, 1833: Harper; 
London, O. Rich. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific. By 
Mrs. A. J. Morrell. New York, 1833, 
Harper; London, O. Rich. 


Wuen we meet with a book which claims 
attention as a work of taste and imagination, 
we examine it as such, and treat it accord- 
ingly; fur an author who is comfortable at 
home, eats in quiet, sips his wine luxuriously, 
and takes a walk within the limits of his 
own garden, has no right to trouble us with 
crude notions or hastily written books. A 
man, however, who has crossed the Line often, 
and faced the storm in all latitudes—who 
has seen much, endured much, and disco- 
vered much, and has much that is new to 
tell us, is fully entitled to our courtesy. He 
dves not depend for salvation on the merits of 
his style : he comes to us with presents from 
strange lands and new-discovered isles; and 
we are not to reject his gifts because of the 
manner in which he offers them. In short, 
when a man has a strange true tale to tell, 
we let him tell it his own way, and thank 
him for it; we even take his oddities of 
expression as so many proofs of his sincerity ; 
but he who comes with a fiction on his tongue 
must make it acceptable with the attractions 
of style and conception. Some of our read- 
ers will see from this exordium that we look 
upon the Narrative of Captain Morrell as re- 
quiring indulgence : and we say at once that 
we have not lately met with a work more 
careless in its manner. As lovers of simpli- 
city, we are often offended with the high- 
flown phrases, and the intoxication of spirit, 
with which dangers are encountered, new 
discoveries made, or savages slaughtered : 
that the Captain should rejoice too in the 
“striped and starred banner,” is natural 
enough; but he rejoices too frequently ; 
he walks on tiptoe whenever he talks of 
America. These are his faults; the list is 
not heavy: his beauties must not be passed 
over in such a summary way. He is sin- 
cere, honest, intrepid, and adventurous : 
though his four voyages were all of a mer- 
cantile nature, and his attention was much 
engaged in matters of loss and gain, he had 
always an eye to the voyages of future ad- 
venturers in the strange seas he sailed on, 
and the wild coasts which he explored; he 
sounded, and took observations, and made re- 
marks regarding harbours, matters of traffic, 
and modes of communication with the wild 
tribes of continent and isle, which cannot but 
be advantageous to navigators of all coun- 
tries. We have indeed seldom seen more 
information compressed into one volume. 
The first voyage was to the North: it oc- 
cupied Captain Morrell during the greater 
part of 1822 and 1823; he visited the coast 
of Patagonia, the Falkland Isles, and New 














South Greenland, and encountered many | 
dangers, and saw few wonders ;—indeed, he 
is not a dealer in marvels: the storms are 
sharp ones, and the shores of the icy North | 
rough and tempestuous, but not quite so 
fierce or so utterly desolate and rude as 
other navigators have represented them. Of 
this voyage we shall only say, that he makes 
the Patagonians a tall race, but not the 
giants they have been represented; and 
gives the following account of the Seals of 
Statenland in April 1823 :— 

“ The seals which resort to the islands of this 
archipelago, as well as to other islands south of 
latitude fifty, are generally clothed in jackets of 
valuable fur. This species has been distin- 
guished by naturalists merely for their size and 
shape; but there are other peculiarities con- 
nected with the history and habits of this ani- 
mal, of a far more interesting nature, which I 
have never yet met with in print; a few of 
which I will endeavour to describe. 

“In killing a female which happens to be 
with young, even in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy, if the scull be pressed in by the sealing 
club in dealing the fatal blow, an exactly simi- 
lar indentation will frequently be found on the 
scull of the foetus. ‘This fact is a practical 
illustration of the wonderful power of sympathy, 
and worthy the investigation of naturalists. 
Although modern philosophers have laboured 
hard to refute the idea of such sympathy in the 
human race, there are hundreds of credible 
witnesses ready to bear testimony to its exist- 
ence in this particular species of marine animals. 

“The striking disparity of size between the 
male and female is also worthy of remark. The 
large male is about seven feet in length, whereas 
the female never exceeds four feet. The large 
males are not the most numerous; but, being 
the most powerful, they are enabled to keep in 
their possession all the females. At the time 
of parturition, the number of males attending 
one female is in the proportion of about one 
to a dozen; a proof that these animals are the 
greatest polygamists in the world, not even 
excepting the Turks. That they are gregari- 
ous and social is evident to the most superficial 
observer who surveys their rookeries, where 
they herd together in classes and at different 
periods. 

“Warmed by the cheering influence of an 
antarctic spring, the males of the largest size 
go on shore about the first of November, cor- 
responding to our May, and there await the 
arrival of the females, which happens about the 
first of December. ‘This of course is an annual 
assignation, and occurs as regularly as the mi- 
gration of our northern shad from the ocean to 
the fresh-water rivers, for purposes perfectly 
analogous. As soon as the female seal makes 
her appearance at the edge of the beach, one 
of the most gallant of the males immediately 
takes her under his protection. It seldom hap- 
pens, however, that he is not obliged to sustain 
his right by one or more serious combats with 
his rivals. While the males are fighting in the 
most desperate manner, the object of their 
bloody feud sits calmly looking on, contem- 
plating the fray with apparent delight, and no 
little self-complacency. * * * 

“The proud victor now conducts his lovely 
prize from the late scene of contention up to 





the rookery prepared for her accommodation ; 


and this he does with a courtesy and tenderness 
of manner from which some husbands might 
derive a useful lesson. At almost every step 
he politely bows or nods to his new bride, and 
frequently touches her lips with his own. When 
the female has selected her lodgings, and be- 
come settled in the rookery, her partner is un- 
remitting in his cares to afford her protection, 
and render her situation comfortable ; nor does 
she evince the slightest indications of jealousy 
while he is showing the same polite attentions 
to adozen other wives! Here, I believe, my 
former comparison does not exactly hold good.” 

The second voyage of Captain Morrell was 
in 1825 and 1826, and the mercantile specu- 
lations in which he was engaged carried him 
along the coast of South America, and treated 
him to an adventure in New California, which 
he tells in his own peculiar way : 

“ Just as we had finished our mid-day repast, 
and were collecting our horses together, a 
rustling in a neighbouring thicket arrested my 
attention, and the next instant a stag darted 
forth, and rushed across the valley directly to- 
wards our party. Fright must have deprived 
him of his usual quick-sightedness, for it was 
evident he did not perceive the new danger 
into which he was plunging headlong. One of 
my Californian friends threw his lasso just as I 
touched the trigger of my musket. The ani- 
mal leaped high in the air, and fell dead on the 
spot. The ball had entered his forehead, and 
his huge branching antlers were completely 
entangled in the lasso, at the same moment. 

“The hero of the lasso sprang from his horse, 
and while disentangling his successful instru- 
ment, he good-humouredly observed, that we 
must decide our right to the noble animal by a 
game at billiards. Just as I was signifying my 
assent to the proposition, a whizzing sound 
passed my ear, and the Californian exclaimed 
that he was wounded. An Indian arrow from 
the thicket had pierced his arm. 

“*An Apacherian! an Apacherian!’ ex- 
claimed every voice at once, as each man sprang 
upon his steed, and the whole party rushed into 
the thicket in search of the ambushed enemy. 
Nothing, however, was to be seen, until we had 
gained the summit of a little eminence on the 
south, when we discovered three Indians on 
horseback, riding in a south-eastern direction 
in a very deliberate manner. My wounded 
friend clapped spurs to his horse, and fired at 
the same time without success. We all joined 
in the pursuit, determined to chastise the as- 
sailants at all hazards. On seeing our purpose, 
they gave a horrid yell, and put their horses at 
full speed. This of course excited greater ar- 
dour in the pursuit, * * * 

“ The south extremity of a bluff ridge, termi- 
nating in a rocky precipice, was soon to con- 
ceal the retreating savages from our view; and 
before passing it they had the audacity to wheel, 
and discharge their arrows in our faces. The 
next moment they were invisible. One of their 
arrows only took effect, piercing my bridle- 
arm just above the elbow. Itwasa mere scratch, 
but it had considerable effect in whetting my 
appetite for revenge. We doubled the preci- 
pice just mentioned, and instead of three, more 
than fifty mounted savages were paraded before 
us, each with his arrow notched and presented. 
This was unexpected, and for a moment my 
party gazed at each other in speechless dismay.” 
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After a short parley, the Captain and his 
friends pretended to surrender themselves 
prisoners—then rushed upon the enemy, 
and gained as the fruits of victory eleven 
fine horses, a dozen bows, several wooden 
spears, and arrows without number, leaving 
many dead on the field of battle. 

Of the third voyage it is enough to say, 
that it contains much information concerning 
the Cape of Good Hope, the native tribes 
of the interior, and the slave trade. The 
fourth voyage is by far the most important ; 
it took place in the years 1829 and 1830. 
Capt. Morrell sailed in a ship well manned 
and well armed, and fit alike for defence or 
traffic. His wife, young, beautiful, and in- 
trepid, accompanied him; and though to 
him the results were disastrous, as he had 
one-half of his crew massacred, and lost all 
the hopes of emolument for which his owners 
fitted him out, the results cannot but be highly 
advantageous to all maritime nations, as he 
not only discovered new islands, and new 
sources of traffic, but laid down with his 
usual care rules for sailing with safety in 
his track, and made remarks on the proper 
mode of intercourse with the untamed na- 
tives, of which he was admonished in several 
bloody lessons. The business of his voyage 
took him to Manilla, New Zealand, the 
Feejee Isles, New Hebrides, and the Monte- 
verdeson Islands: its object was chiefly 
to collect a freight of biche-de-mer, a luxury 
in high estimation among the voluptuaries of 
China—it brings of course a high price, and 
is found in abundance on the shores of some 
of the isles which Morrell visited. - Here is 
his account of it :— 

“This mollusca is oblong, and of different 
sizes, from three to eighteen inches in length; 
and I have seen a few that were not less than 
two feet long. They are nearly round, a little 
flattish on one side, which lies next the ground, 
or bottom of the sea; and they are from one 
inch to eight inches thick. They crawl up into 





shallow water at particular seasons of the year, | 


probably for the purpose of gendering, as we 
often find them in pairs. It is when the sun 
has the most power upon the water, rendering 
it tepid, that they approach the shore: and 
often into places so shallow, that on the tide’s 
receding they are left dry on the coral reef, ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun. But they do not 
bring forth their young in shallow water, as we 
never see any of their progeny; and the full- 
grown ones are always seen coming in from 
deep water. They feed principally on that class 
of zoophytes which produce the coral. 

“The biche-de-mer is generally taken in three 
or four feet water; after which they are taken 
to the shore, where they are split at one end 
with a knife, the incision being one inch or 
more, according to the size of the mollusca. 
Through this opening the entrails are forced 
out by pressure, and they are much like those 
of any other small tenant of the deep. The 


| 





article is then washed, and afterward boiled to a 
certain degree, which must not be too much nor | 


too little. 
for four hours: then boiled again for a short 
time, after which they are dried, either by the 
fire or the sun. Those cured by the sun are 
worth the most; but where one picu/ (1334 1b.) 
can be cured that way, I can cure thirty picul 
by the fire. When once properly cured, they 
can be kept, in a dry place, for two or three 
years, without any risk; but they should be 


They are then buried in the ground | 


| 
| 


examined once in every few months, say four | 


times a year, to see if any dampness is likely 
to affect them. 
“ The Chinese, as before stated, consider biche 


de-mer a very great luxury; believing that it 
wonderfully strengthens and nourishes the sys- 
tem, and renews the exhausted vigour of the 
immoderate voluptuary. The first quality com- 
mands a high price in Canton, being worth 
ninety dollars a picul.” 

In pursuit of this luxury the Captain visited 
New Zealand, of whose people he gives a 
graphic account. In continuing his voyage 
towards “ Bergh’s Group,” he lay down 
after the twilight to sleep; an ominous 
dream visited his slumbers. He describes 
it with a poetic force known only to first- 
rate writers of fiction. 

“ At length the broken fragments of a tragi- 
cal picture seemed to be reunited, and the vi- 
sions of my fancy assumed some orderly arrange- 
ment. I was sailing on an unknown coast, by 
moonlight, running before a gentle breeze, with 
every inch of canvass extended. Everything 
wore a sombre and melancholy appearance— 
the moon even seemed to look down upon me 
in pity, and the shore, as it glided past me, ap- 
peared to be peopled with spectres. I thought 
I was at the helm, and all alone. The deck 
was running with blood, and the idea now flash- 
ed across my mind that all my crew had been 
cut to pieces by pirates. My situation was 
lonely and dreary in the extreme, and I longed 
to hear the voice of a human being. In the 
next instant a shadowy form flitted past me 
without sound of footsteps, and mounted the 
cat-head. After looking out on the deep a 
few moments, he suddenly turned his face aft, 
and I recognised the countenance of my de- 
ceased friend, the youthful and amiable Samuel 
Geery. With his right hand and arm extended 
in the direction we were sailing, he suddenly 
exclaimed, in a loud voice, ‘ Breakers ahead, 
sir!’ 

“I was on deck, and had the helm hard down, 
before the officer of the watch had time to re- 
peat the startling exclamation. My dream 
had become a frightful reality, and the warning 
voice which dissolved its vision was from the 
mast-head.” 


Escaped from one peril, he falls into 
another equally dangerous ; nor was his wife 
resent to strengthen and admonish him ; 
his triumph was all his own: this happened 
at Young William’s Island. 

“T left my men in the boat, with orders to keep 
her afloat, and as nearly abreast of me as possi- 
ble. I then walked confidently up to the five 
natives remaining on the beach, who timidly 
advanced to meet me, and I soon perceived that 
they were unarmed. When we had approached 
to within about twelve yards of each other, they 
all made a full stop for several minutes. At 
length one of them, who appeared to be the 
eldest of the group, stepped on one side to a 
small tree which grew near the beach, and broke 
off a small branch, which he held up toview. I 
immediately imitated his example, and recipro- 
cated his proffer of amity, if for such it was in- 
tended. As I advanced to make the exchange, 
he at first drew timidly back; but after being 
joined by a female who had been watching our 
movements from a short distance, and who was 
probably his wife, the treaty of amity was duly 
ratified, and sealed by his making me a present 
of his tapper, or waist-cloth. His wife then gave 
me a little garland of wild flowers she had been 
braiding ; and as if this had been a preconcerted 
signal, two lovely females, naked as they were 
born, darted from a neighbouring thicket, each 
with a similar token of affection, which they 
offered with the most bewitching grace con- 
ceivable. Heaven forgive me, if my wicked 
heart did violence to any one precept of the 
decalogue. 

“ These girls were about sixteen or seventeen, 
with eyes like the gazelle’s, teeth like ivory, 








and the most delicately formed features ] have 
ever met with. In stature they were about five 
feet, with small hands, feet, and head, long black 
hair, and then those eyes, sparkling like jet beads 
swimming in liquid enamel! They had smal] 
plump cheeks, with a chin to match, and lips of 
just the proper thickness for affection’s kiss, 
Their necks were small, and I believe that I 
could have spanned either of their naked waists 
with both my hands. Their limbs were beautj. 
fully proportioned, and so were their busts, 
Imagination must complete the bewitching por- 
traits: I will only add the shade—their skin 
was a light copper colour.” 


On the 24th of May 1830, it was his mis. 
fortune to discover, in lat. 4° 50’ 30’ § 
long. 156° 10’ 30° E., a group of low, flat, 
and well-wooded islands, rich in soil, inha- 
bited by a people of a very dark complexion, 
acquainted with war, but ignorant of fire. 
arms; friendly in speech, and treacherous 
in deed, and upon whose coral shores the 
biche-de-mer floated in shoals—a temptation 
which induced Captain Morrell to cast an- 
chor, hold a parley with the natives, and 
purchase a piece of land from their chiefs, 
on which to construct a house for preparing 
the luxury for market. The islanders viewed 
this appropriation of their soil as an invasion, 
and prepared to resent it ; they first stole all 
they could lay their hands on, and this included 
the smith’s anvil, and the very iron he had 
heated: they then armed themselves, uttered 
their war cry, and attacked Mr. Wallace, a 
bold and stout Newcastle man, and sixteen of 
his comrades, who, though well armed, could 
not resist the impetuous onrush of several 
hundred warriors insensible to fear ; thirteen 
of the men fell after a desperate resistance, 
in which four times the number of the sa- 
vages were slain; and they would all have 
perished had not a well-manned boat hur- 
ried to their rescue, and took the survivors 
in. ‘The fire of musketry, under which this 
was accomplished, exasperated without inti- 
midating the islanders. 

“ The savages had now recovered from the 
panic produced by our handful of bullets; and 
seeing that the remainder of their prey was 
likely to escape their bloody fangs, they made 
a desperate and determined rush upon our boat; 
but before they could reach her, she was in 
deep water. A part of them then saluted her 
with a shower of arrows, while the main body 
flew to their canoes, and started in pursuit; 
every movement indicating a fixed determina- 
tion to destroy the fugitives, or perish in the 
attempt. 

«* As the boat was very much lumbered up, 
with seventeen men on board, four of whom 
were badly wounded, it will naturally be ex- 
pected that her progress was slow; consequently 
the canoes gained upon her very fast. As soon 
as the savages had approached within musket- 
shot of our boat, a well-directed fire was opened 
upon them from the latter; but the falling of 
their companions, instead of deterring these 
hell-hounds from their purpose, only incited 
them to rush on with the greater desperation. 
But the moment was now approaching when 
their intense curiosity, respecting those big 
hollow pieces of iron on the Antarctic’s deck 
was to be fully gratified. 

“ The pursuers gained so fast upon our boat, 
that I began to fear her destruction would be 
inevitable. We brought the broadside of the 
schooner to bear on the canoes, by means of 
springs on our cables; the guns were all loaded 
with grape and canister, and the moment they 


came within distance, I waved to the officer of 


the boat to pull a little towards the stern of the 
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vessel, Which brought all the canoes, about | 
twenty in number, clear from the range of the | 
At this critical moment, the Antarctic 
her flaming battery, and despatched the 
messengers of death among the flotilla of ca- 
noes, two of which were literally dashed into 


fragments.” 

A fine breeze sprung up, and Captain 
Morrell sailed for Manilla, reinforced his 
ship, borrowed a round sum to aid in renew- 
ing his search for the biche-de-mer, and, 
taking his wife on board, returned once more 
to the place he had discovered, and which 
he called, with much reason, the Massacre 
Isles. He repulsed at once a fierce attack 
made upon him, and this he did as gently as 

ible; entered into negotiation with the 
chiefs; purchased a small island, raised a for- 
tress and a large curing house for the biche- 
de-mer, and matters went on smoothly for a 
time. While the calm lasted, he was unex- 
y joined by Leonard Shaw, a sailor 
who had survived the attack on Wallace and 
his comrades: he was spared by a chief who 
fractured his scull with a club; was made a 
slave ; was compelled to go naked and paint 
himself; and was finally desired to fatten 
himself that he might be eaten; for they 
roasted and ate all prisoners. His account 
of his sufferings—delivered in sad earnest— 
is sometimes laughable. 

“In addition to all this, and as if my cup 
of woes was not full to overflowing, the younger 
dwils—if I may be excused for calling them 
so—commenced an attack upon my beard and 
whiskers, pulling out the latter in large bunches; 
nor would they desist from their hellish sport, 
until I had, in the extreme agony of my soul, 
implored of them—in cries of such searching 
misery as to reach even a cannibal’s heart— 
the humble privilege of being suffered to per- 
form that exquisite act of torture myself. And 
at length it was decreed that mercy so far 
should be shown me. I wore, at the time I 
was taken, a very large pair of whiskers—long, 
full, and bushy ; and my beard had grown to a 
great length, as I had not shaved since I left 
the vessel. Every hair of both these I coolly 
satdown to extract with my own hands and a 
pair of pearl-shells, used as tweezers, rather 
than submit to the outrageous method in which 
my unhallowed persecutors had thought to 
divest me of them. Every twitch with the 
tweezers drew tears from my eyes ; and when the 
reader recollects the situation I was in, he will 
readily imagine that the blood flowed freely as 
1 followed the operation. Every pull sent a 
thrill through my frame like the application of 
ashower of needles; and while my eyes were 
streaming with tears, thus cruelly wrung from 
them, my cheeks, and chin, and lips were clotted 
with blood. This torture, which I was com- 
pelled to inflict upon myself, or suffer it to be 
more harshly performed by others, occupied 
four days. * * * But while all this accumula- 
tion of monstrosities was heaping upon me, 
another, not less barbarous, rendered their effect 
still more severe. This was hunger! I lived 
only upon the gills, and fins, and bones of fish, 
after they had passed the table of Henneen, the 
chief, whose slave I was; and my allowance of 
these being insufficient for subsistence, I had 
pined away to a mere skeleton. Ascertaining 
that the rats upon the island were feasted and 
fattened upon the very offals which were denied 
to me, for the especial benefit of the chieftains, 
Iset to work devising a plan to entrap some of 
these stall-fed luxuries. I had been given to 





understand it was a high crime to kill one of 
them; nevertheless my fortunes were desperate, 
and I had no hesitation in risking my life one 





In the darkness of 


Way to save it another. 


night I entrapped many a fat fellow, and feasted 
upon him in the silence of my seclusion with 
more true joy and a sweeter relish than the 
proudest monarch ever knew, surrounded by 
all the pomp and circumstance of royalty, when 
banqueting upon the choicest viands of the 
world. The rats alone saved me from death by 
starvation ; and as an expression of my gratitude, 
I freely confess that I have revolted from that 
portion of the human family who have declared 
a war of extermination against their degraded 
race. I testify to the virtues of the species—I 
have tasted it.” 

The chiefs of the several isles collected 
their forces, and, uniting under Henneen, at- 
tacked the little fort with bows and arrows; 
they were dispersed, and their chief slain ; 
but all hopes of commerce were at an end, 
and Morrell steered for his native land with 
a heavy heart, and an impaired fortune. 

In the second volume named at the head 
of this article, Mrs. Morrell relates her ad- 
ventures in the fourth voyage, in an easy, 
elegant, and concise way. We sympathize in 
their misfortunes, and think that the Ameri- 
can Government might employ the Captain 
in their voyages of discovery; they are well 
off if they can find more efficient men. 





Lisrary or Romance.—Vot. VIII. 
Waldemar. By W. H. Harrison, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. . 


Tuis is announced as a tale of the Thirty 
Years’ War—we should have thought it was 
much older. It is, however, reasonably well 
told—has some bustle and incident—and 
must in these holyday’ times be received 
graciously. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the’ work would have been dismissed in our 
Library Table, but we are so anxious to see 
the name of a London publisher gracing 
the title-page of some work prefixed to a 
leading review, that we have resolved to ex- 
tend our courtesy. 

The outline of the story may be very briefly 
told. Waldemar, the hero, is residing in an 
old castle—all that has descended to him of 
the family estates—in seclusion, and almostin 
en when a stranger, who has been out 

unting in the forest, and lost his compa- 
nions and his way, claims hospitality for the 
night. A friendship is of course struck up, 
on the occasion, and the stranger makes Wal- 
demar promise that should he ever visit the 
capital, he will call at the palace, where he 
professes to have some influence, and ask 
for Baron Spitzvogel. This Waldemar soon 
finds it convenient todo. After some adven- 
tures, he reaches the palace, and after some 
seeming blunderings, he finds himself unex- 
pectedly in the presence chamber of royalty, 

And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s King ; 

—we beg pardon, Baron Spitzvogel turns out 
to be John George the Elector himself. The 
progress of the story is easily foreseen—Wal- 
demar rises progressively to fortune and to 
fame, and then comes the marriage bell and 
the conclusion. But as “ the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” and there is 
something more to be done in the progress 
of a novel than simply to relate the fortunes 
of the hero, the honour and constancy of 
Waldemar are of course tried by a fiery or- 
deal; and out of these trials arise many, and 
some good, incidents, though not very origi- 
nal :—one of the best scenes is in a prison 
in which Waldemar is confined by the Em- 
peror. 









“Count Waldemar,” said the stranger, open- 
ing the conference, after a pause of a few seconds, 
‘* the emperor, with a solicitude for the welfare 
even of an enemy, is desirous of knowing if your 
comforts have been properly cared for; and if 
there be anything wanting to render the solitude 
of your imprisonment more endurable.” 

“ Nay,” was the reply; “ aman must be more 
fastidious than I am, to quarrel with either my 
fare or my attendants; and, for the rest, life, 
limb, and liberty, are a soldier’s stake, in the 
game of glory; and I may not murmur that my 
loss has been the least of the three. Life and limb 
are irretrievable; but liberty may be lost and 
won many times before the game be played 
out.” 

«* And may be your’s again, to-morrow, upon 
one only condition,” remarked the other. 

“Name it,” returned Waldemar, “if it be 
such as a man of honour may listen to.” 

“Be you the judge of that; I have but to 
acquit myself of my errand. Abandon the cause 
of a rebel to his sovereign prince, for that of 
the emperor: and freedom, honour, and wealth 
await you,” continued the visitor. 

“ Singular generosity!” exclaimed the count ; 
‘*T marvel that the change of my religion was 
not annexed to the condition.” 

“‘ The emperor does not wish to interfere with 
your religious scruples,” said the stranger. 

“ Astonishing liberality!” was the reply. 
That is to say, I may worship the devil, so I 
but fight for Ferdinand. Yet go on; freedom 
and wealth are the emperor’s to bestow; but I 
am curious to know the honour which will ac- 
crue to me in the matter. 

“ His majesty will instantly prefer you to a 
high post in the army, and create you a count 
of the empire,” answered the other. ‘ Nay, 
more,” he continued; ‘‘ for should the catholi¢ 
league prevail, there will be vacant electorates ; 
and on whom would the emperor more worthily 
bestow them, than on those whose valour con- 
tributed to his success ?” 

** And these,” remarked the count, “ are the 
terms you were commissioned to propose to me?” 

“ You have them in the emperor's very words,’ 
was the answer. 

“ And will you be a faithful messenger of my 
reply?” asked Waldemar. 

“ Assure yourself,’ continued the other, “ that 
every word of it will reach the imperial ear.” 

“Tell him, then,” said the prisoner sternly, 
“that were the diadem of the Caesars, which 
now binds his brow, offered to me on the same 
conditions, 1 would cast it from me as a worth- 
less bauble, in comparison with the jewel of 
mine honour! Tell him, moreover, that he does 
ill, to insult a captive soldier, by an attempt to 
tamper with his allegiance ; and that such arts 
would damn a better cause than that of bigotry 
and despotism !” 

“ Rash youth, forbear,” exclaimed the visitor ; 
“‘ know you not that Ferdinand, had he the will, 
could punish you for those daring words?” 

“TI know not of his will, and care little for 
his power,” was the rejoinder; “ but this I know, 
that, were he ten times the tyrant he is, he hath 
minions ready to execute his purposes, be they 
never so bloody. Bear witness, Magdeburg! 

A shudder appeared to pass over the framé of 
the stranger at this allusion to the recent catas 
strophe of that ill-fated city; but, quickly recovers 
ing himself, he replied, “ The punishment justly 
inflicted on her rebellious citizens has been 
greatly magnified.” 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Waldemar; “lan- 
guage is incapable of doing justice to the horrors 
of that fearful night.” 

“ And yet you pretend to a correct conception 
of them,” rejoined the other. 

“ Aswell I may,’ continued the count, “ see- 
ing that they were enacted before my eyes.” 

** Indeed !” said the visitor; “ and pray what 
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might be the nature of your mission to Magde- 
burg at that juncture ?” 

‘Content you, that it dishonoured neither the 
sender nor his messenger,” was the reply; would 
that all were such !” 

“ Your sneer escapes me not,” observed the 
stranger; “ but know you not that itis lawful to 
do a small evil to insure a great good?” 

“T know it,” said the count, “for a maxim 
which has been written in blood, in every quarter 
of the globe where the banner of the church of 
Rome has waved ; but I know it also as a direct 
contravention of His word, who has commanded 
us to keep His laws, and to leave the issues with 
Him. But, gracious Providence! call you the 
sack of Magdeburg a small evil? The dishonour 
of her maids and matrons; the slaughter of her 
helpless thousands—the fair and the feeble, nay, 
of the infant yet unborn—call you these small 
evils? Truly, if such be the works of your 
saints, vou have done Herod foul wrong in ex- 
cluding him from your calendar !” 

** Cease!” exclaimed the other, “‘ cease those 
impious calumnies against the only true church ; 
for know, that they are uttered in the presence 
of one who has sworn to protect her rights, and 
avenge her wrongs. I am Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria!” 





Histoire de Vordre des Assassins. Par J. de 
Hammer. Ouvrage traduit de l’Allemand, 
et augmenté de Piéces Justificatives. [ Von 
Hammer's History of the Assassins. ] 
Paris: Paulin; London, Bailliére. 


A work cannot be considered as foreign 
which, though published in a foreign lan- 
guage, seriously implicates the character of 
the bravest English monarch and the most 
popular of English heroes. The fierce at- 
tack made by Von Hammer on— 
Richard that robbed the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

is not, however, the only cause why we 
deem this worthy of public attention. The 
name “assassin” is naturalized in our lan- 
guage—the “ Old man of the Mountain” 
was one of the spectres that haunted our 
young imagination—the early history of 
the Crusaders is filled with the wildest ro- 
mance; there, pre-eminently, fact is stronger 
than fiction, and sober chronicles rival the 
feignings” of the poet. A work, profess- 
ing to afford us a clue for investigating the 
chief mysteries of this interesting period, is 
one which we are sure will be welcome to 
all; the idle may find in it “new pictures 
for the intellectual kaleidoscope ;”+ and the 
studious a guide to new fields of delightful 
investigation. 

The Ismaelites, a Mohammedan sect, 
founded the dynasty of the Fatemite Kha- 
liphs in Egypt; they acquired this power 
by propagating their opinions by means of 
secret associations, and thus avoided the 
fate of Mokanna and other innovators. One 
hundred and seventy years after, Hassan- 
Ben-Sabah formed the society of the Eastern 
Ismaelites, and these are the people whom 
we know by the name of Assassins. Like 
so many other founders and reformers of 
false religions, his character does not admit 
of a simple explanation : he was sometimes 
an enthusiast, sometimes an impostor; not 
unfrequently neither, and very frequently 
both. For the details of his extraordinary 
adventures we refer the reader to this volume; 





+ This whimsical metaphor was the answer given by 
an eminent mathematician when asked what good 
ted from the publication of Ivanhoe. 


















suffice it to say, that, after encountering vicis- 
situdes scarcely to be paralleled, he esta- 
blished himself in the mountain-castle of 
Alamoot, not very far from the present city 
of Kazbin. If the reader will refer to a map 
of the districts between the south-west of the 
Caspian Sea and the northern frontiers of 
Syria, he will see that this castle occupied a 
piece of table-land, in the midst of several 
mountain-chains. From his possession of 
this fortress Hassan was named Shéikh-al- 
Jebal, that is to say, “ lord of the mountain- 
ous district ;” but Shéikh happening to sig- 
nify “aged,” as well as “chief,” western 
travellers, and especially Marco Polo, have 
named hitn, “ the old man of the mountain.” 
A more appropriate epithet for the Grand 
Masters of the order could scarcely have been 
chosen, The new sect, or association, gra- 
dually extended their power by occupying a 
series of mountain fortresses from the range 
of Anti-Libanus to the Caspian gates. The 
castle of Maszyad, in Syria, was the second 


| capital of Hassan's Ismaelites, and it was with 


the branch stationed there that the Crusaders 
became acquainted. The successors of Has- 
san established, we are told, both at Maszyad 
and Alamoot, gardens abounding in all the 
luxuries that could delight an oriental volup- 
tuary; to these they introduced young men 
who had been previously intoxicated by 
hashish, a spirit obtained from hemp, and 
persuaded them that they had been per- 
mitted to enjoy a foretaste of Paradise. In 
consequence of such an education, the fol- 
lowers of the Shéikh-al-Jebal displayed more 
than a Spartan contempt for tortures and 
death. The two best Arabic scholars in Eu- 
rope, Von Hammer and De Sacy are of 
opinion, that the Assassins have derived their 
name from the use of the intoxicating hashish : 
with great diffidence, we beg leave to suggest, 
that the story of the imitation of Paradise is 
nothing more than a revival of the tradition 
respecting Shedad and the gardens of Irem ; 
that drunken men could not have displayed 
the coolness and cunning of the Assassins; 
and, finally, that it seems much more natural 
to derive the name from that of their foun- 
der, Hassan. 

The Ismaelians and the orthodox Mussul- 
mans were not long in coming to a rupture; 
the latter began the war, by denouncing the 
objects of their suspicion as atheists and an- 
tinomians, and by pouring out on them all 
the abusive epithets customary in religious 
controversies. ‘The next step was to stir up 
the orthodox princes to persecution, and the 
heretic Ismaelians were slaughtered without 
mercy wherever they were met with. But 
the Ismaelians had a fearful means of retri- 
bution—their adversaries fell under the dag- 
gers of the Assassins, without notice or warn- 
ing. The Shéikh-al-Jebal’s emissaries were 
in every city, and almost in every household; 
no one, whose name was once on his black 
list, could escape: the sanctity of the temple, 
the privacy of home, afforded no protection ; 
he was in as much danger surrounded by 
an army, as alone in a desert. Well educated 
in the languages most likely to be of service 
to them, taught from their earliest infancy 
that they owed heaven and their order a 
death, the young Assassins went into the 
world, with the single object of executing 
their commission. Murders were commit- 
ted, not only to be revenged on enemies, 
but to please friends—or even to procure a 











sum of money for the common treasury. 
Those who fell in their wicked attempts, were 
regarded as martyrs; their relatives received 
rich presents, or, if slaves, were set at liberty, 
Thus hoping to procure eternal felicity for 
themselves, and temporal advantages for all 
they loved, these enthusiasts, sworn to mux 
der, went out into the world to assail their 
destined victims; and so far from dreadj 
to encounter death, they almost wished not 
to escape it. They traversed Asia, and even 
Europe, in countless disguises; and it was 
impossible to discover whether the monk 
kneeling at the altar, or the guest sitting at 
your table, might not be a minister of yen. 
geance. 

The Ismaelians were equally the enemies 
of the Saracens and the Christians; but they 
were frequently in alliance with the latter, 
Community of principles, says Von Hammer, 
united them with the Templars; the fact, 
however, is not very well authenticated, and 
the assigned cause utterly incredible. Heaven 
knows, that at one time or another there has 
been enough of fanaticism in Europe, but 
gg iniquity has never come far- 
ther west than the Gulf of Venice. The 
connexion between Richard I. and the As- 
sassins is a much more difficult question; 
and we cannot, conscientiously, pronounce a 
verdict of acquittal. Indeed, the attempt at 
defence made by the monarch himself is 
rather evidence of his guilt; he produced, 
as is well known, letters, which he declared 
to have been written by the “ old man of 
the mountain ;” but they have every 
sible mark of forgeries: the prince of the 
Assassins is made to use a title which he 
abhorred; to date by an era of which he 
was ignorant, and to swear by a faith in 
which he did not believe. But those who 
reject the letters, and still believe in the inno- 
cence of Richard, tell us that such conduct is 
inconsistent with his chivalrous character. 
Now, it is a difficult thing to define what a 
“ chivalrous character” means ; if Richard's 
is to be taken as a sample, then it includes 
every conceivable crime but cowardice. His 
conduct to his father, his brothers, and his 
allies, while he was yet but Count of Poictiers, 
would justify any suspicion, however dark 
or degrading, respecting his future career, 
There are four Arabic contemporary histo- 
rians ; they were all in Palestine at the time; 
and three of them unhesitatingly declare 
that Conrad, Marquis of Tyre and Mont- 
serrat, was murdered by the procurement of 
King Richard : the fourth (Ibn-Alatir), says 
that suspicions were divided between Rich- 
ard and Saladin; but he furnishes us with 
the very important fact, that Conrad had 
been secretly negotiating a peace with Sa- 
ladin, and that he had personally insulted 
the haughty Norman monarch by attributing 
to him the mischance at Ascalon. Eméad-ed- 
din, who was a personal friend of Saladin’s, 
says, “ We were afflicted by the event, for 
though the Marquis was a chief of the un- 
believers, he was the sworn foe of the King of 
England; and their quarrel was to us, at 
the time, a matter of the highest import- 
ance.” ll the continental choniclers de 
clare that the Assassins named Richard as 
their employer; the orientals testify the 
same thing; the King himself had no better 
defence than a palpable forgery: can we 
deny that the weight of evidence preponde- 
rates to the side of guilt? 
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The same power that overthrew the Kha- 
fiphate of Bagdad, proved fatal to the As- 
qgasins: Hulaku, a descendant of Jenghiz 
Khan, led nis Mongolians over the cities and 
castles of both, and trampled to pieces at 
once an empire and an order. All the books 


| 


| 


| 


The laborious investigations of anatomy and 
morbid anatomy, by which we study structure 
in its natural state, and again when altered 
by disease ; the accurate observation and 
cautious reasoning, by which we connect with 
the above states the easy execution of the 


of the Ismaelians, like the books of the | functions which attends the former, and their 


Templars, overtaken by similar destruction 
nearly at the same time, were destroyed, and 
we have been left to gather the opinions of 
both from the narratives of their enemies, 
The actions of the Assassins, however, are 
described in nearly the same terms by the 
writers of the East and West, at a time when 
there could have been no literary communi- 
¢ation between them, and therefore they are 
peyond doubt. It is curious that all the 
researches of this age tend to confirm the 
authority of Herodotus and Marco Polo, 
whom it was the fashion in the last century 
to ridicule and contemn. 





HOMGOPATHY. 

The Organon of the Healing Art; a new 
System of Physic. Translated from the 
German of S. Hahnemann, by C. H. 
Devrient, Esq. ; with Notes by S. Strat- 
ten, M.D. Dublin: Wakeman; London: 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


4 Practical Appeal to the Public, through a 
series of letters, in defence of the New 
System of Physic, §c. §c. (the Title would 
fill a column). By John Borthwick Gil- 
ehrist, LL.D. &c. &c. &c. London: Par- 
bury & Allen. 


A vew system of physic, with more assertion 
and less proof than many of its predecessors. 
It is, however, by no means devoid of in- 
teresting facts ; and we think that, as far as 
apecific medicines are concerned, it really 
throws a light on their mode of action. A 
minute inquiry into its doctrines would ba 
unsuited to our pages; but we may take a 
general view of the system, and state the 
facts on which it is said to rest. 

Hahnemann, its founder, was born at 
Misnia, in Upper Saxony, in the year 1755. 
He is still alive, and resides in the little prin- 
cipality of Anhalt-Coethen ; approaching his 
tightieth year, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health and spirits, having preserved, by regu- 
larity and temperance, the vigorous constitu- 
tion bestowed on him by nature. As far, 
therefore, as a physician’s skill may be tested 
by his own state, the homeeopathists have 
every reason to be satisfied with their great 
master. Being engaged, in 1790, in a trans- 
lation of the Materia Medica of Cullen, in 
which the febrifuge virtues of bark are de- 
scribed, he determined, if possible, to ascer- 
tain its mode of action. 

“ Whilst in the enjoyment of the most robust 
health, he commenced the use of this substance, 
and in a short time was attacked with all the 
symptoms of intermittent fever (ague), similar 
i every respect to those which that medicine is 

own tocure. Being struck with the identity 
of the two diseases, he immediately divined the 
great truth which has become the foundation of 

hew medical doctrine of homeopathy.” 

The great truth, then, and the new medi- 
cal doctrine are, that diseases can be cured 
by medicines which, administered to a person 
in health, will produce in him an artificial 

ease, the symptoms of which coincide with 

se of the natural disease. Of course this 


Wonderfully simplifies the study of medicine. 








embarrassed and disordered condition con- 
sequent on the latter; these, with many other 
parts of medical education, including the 
whole philosophy of the science, and all at- 
tempts at tracing results to their causes, may 
now be dispensed with. A homeopathic phy- 
sician has nothing to do with all these: he 
has only, when called to a patient, to learn all 
the symptoms of the case, and then ascertain 
what medicines taken by a person in health 
would produce a similar assemblage of symp- 
toms. For this latter object, Hahnemann 
prevailed on a number of his pupils—for pu- 
pils, of course, any system so favourable to 
indolence, so unburthened with tiresome rea- 
sonings, will find—to form themselves into a 
society, for the purpose of trying on them- 
selves the effects of all the drugs in the phar- 
macopeeia, and duly reporting the symp- 
toms produced. There was, however, one 
little difficulty in this plan, which was, that 
as men are seldom much improved by 
swallowing, while in health, ten grains of 
calomel, or three of tartar emetic, or a few 
drops of prussic acid, or of Fowler’s arsenical 
solution, his young aspirants to homeeopathic 
fame might have their enthusiasm and cre- 
dulity considerably chilled, if, after a few such 
experiments, they found themselves “ nothing 
the better, but rather the worse.”” In ob- 
viating this, the Doctor has shown no small 
ingenuity. There are great powers in nature, 
he observes, such as light and magnetism, 
which weigh nothing. The thousandth part 
of a grain of calomel still weighs something ; 
therefore it has infinitely more weight than 
light, which weighs nothing; therefore there 
is no reason why this thousandth part should 
not be a medicine of very great power ; there- 
fore it is a medicine of very great power. 
The analogy between light and calomel is 
not very obvious to ordinary apprehension, 
but the pupils voted the argument perfectly 
satisfactory, and forthwith put themselves 
under the operation of thousandth-part-of-a- 
grain doses, the effects of which they, with 
inimitable gravity, reported, sneering at “ or- 
dinary physicians, whose minds feed on no 
other ideas but what are gross and material.” 
It is evident this argument is capable of being 
extended almost ad infinitum ; and Hahne- 
mann was determined to use his advantage, 
and soon announced that medicine might be 
most efficaciously given, “attenuated to the 
quintillionth or decillionth degree.” By what 
means he attained this attenuation our read- 
ers will easily understand from this formula : 
Take one drop of prussic acid, add it to 100 
drops of water, and shake till thoroughly 
mixed. Of this mixture add one drop to 
100 more of water, and shake as before. 
Again, add one drop of this to a third 100 of 
water, and we shall then have the prussic 
acid in the (100x100 100=) 1,000,000th 
degree of attenuation or dilution. Pursuing 


on this, we may arrive at the quintillionth, or, 
indeed, any desired degree of attenuation ; 
and of this, Doctor Hahnemann assures us, 
a single drop is a powerful dose for an adult! 
Indeed, in some cases its effects may be even 
too violent, and the Doctor has prudently 





given directions by which the dose may be, 
with still more safety, administered. 

“The best mode of administration is to make 
use of small comfits or globules of sugar, the 
size of a poppy-seed; one of these globules 
having imbibed the medicine, and being intro- 
duced into the vehicle [ Note, a medical vehicle is 
neither cab nor omnibus, but perhaps a little 
cold water, or a tea-spoonful of jam,] forms a 
dose containing about the 300th part of a drop, 
for 300 of such globules will imbibe one drop of 
alcohol; by placing one of these on the tongue, 
and not drinking any thing after it, the dose is 
considerably diminished. But, if the patient is 
very sensitive, and it is necessary to employ the 
smallest dose possible, and attain at the same 
time the most speedy results, it will be sufficient 
to let him smell once to a phial that contains a 
globule the size of a mustard-seed, imbibing the 
medicinal liquid attenuated to a very high de- 
gree. After the patient has smelled to it, the 
phial is to be re-corked, which will thus serve 
for years, without its medicinal virtues being per- 
ceptibly impaired.” 

Of this we have no doubt. 

We regret, however, to perceive that the 
editor has fallen into a most important mis- 
take respecting the strength of the solutions 
recommended. In his Appendix he states 
that “ Quintillionth is the five millionth part ;” 
now it is not a million multiplied by five that 
makes a quintillion, but a million raised to 
its fifth power; and as some homeopathic 
tyro might, in consequence of this error, ad- 
minister his medicines in a state of unpar- 
donable concentration, we take pains to state 
in a manner “ level to the meanest capacity,” 
the immense danger which might result to 
the patient. Thus the five millionth part of 
a drop of prussic acid is thus simply ex- 


pressed, 5000000" while the quintillionth 
requires this formidable row of figures, 


1 

1 -000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000'% 
and the decillionth actually exceeds the ca- 
pacity of our columns, and almost stretches 
beyond our own. We expect, however, to 
receive the editor's best thanks, and the fer- 
vent gratitude of all true homeopathists for 
detecting this grave error, before, we will 
hope, any serious injury resulted from it. 

Another important discovery made by 
“the illustrious Hahnemann,” during his 
researches in this line, was, that the virtues 
of a medicine are wonderfully elicited by the 
quantity of shaking it gets;—thus, that a 
solution which has been shaken twice is 
much stronger than a solution which has 
been shaken once. We cannot think with- 
out horror of the strange apathy with which 
all former physicians have left this serious 
operation of “shaking the bottle,” to the 
apothecary—his apprentice—or, sometimes, 
even to the nurse! We, ourselves, have 
more than once observed a little urchin, as 
he returned from the dispensary with “ some 
doctor's stuff for mammy,” actually shaking 
it the whole way; and, only think of Obadiah, 
mounted on the coach-horse, and carrying 
one of Doctcr Slop’s favourite prescriptions 
a ride of some five or ten miles, and then 
conceive how deplorably altered it must be 
from the comparatively innocent state in 
which it left the hands of the worthy prac- 
titioner ;—heu, quantum mutatus ab illo! 

But far above such culpable negligence is 
the grand luminary of the homceopathic doc- 
trines. The same sunbeam that unveils the 
towering fronts of an Alpine ridge, glitters 
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on a Whitechapel needle which a cockney 
lady has dropped at its-base; and the com- 
prehensive genius of a Hahnemann now dis- 
covers the “ Dynamic origin” of diseases in 
an “ aberration” of the “ vital factors” from 
their “‘ normal state,” now descends to hum- 
bler cares, and prescribes the number of 
shakes proper for a drop of lemon-juice in 
the sextillionth degree of attenuation. 

In proceeding, therefore, to the dilution of 
medicinal substances, it is wrong to give the 
twenty or thirty successive extenuating glasses 
more than two shakes, where it is merely in- 
tended to develope the power of the medicine in 
a moderate degree. 

To prevent any possibility of mistake, to 
which even this very lucid direction might 
be subject, the Doctor hastens to say, that by 
a shake he means “taking the phial in the 
hand, and imparting to it a single powerful 
stroke of the arm descending.” By this means, 
he states, “he obtains an exact mixture 
of its contents ;—but that two, three or ten 
such movements would render the mixture 
much closer—that is to say, would develope 
the medicinal virtues still further, making 
them, as it were, more potent, and their 
action on the nerves much more pene- 
trating”! 

These are great discoveries, but the great- 
est remains behind :— 

It has cost me (says the Doctor) twelve 
years of study and research, to discover this 
great truth, which remained concealed from all 
my predecessors and contemporaries—to esta- 
blish the basis of its demonstration, and find 
out, at the same time, the curative medicines 
that were fit to combat this hydra in all its dif- 
ferent forms. 

And what is this sublime and overwhelm- 
ing truth, that has cost the Doctor “ twelve 
years of labour and research"? Is it worthy 
the application of his towering intellect for 
so protracted a period? Is it about to an- 
swer the hopes of mankind, so long kept 
on the stretch; to transcend even their 
fondest expectations, their most ardent de- 
sires? Yes—with pride and satisfaction we 
answer—yes ;—the discovery reserved for 
the Doctor to make, the discovery that he 
has made in a way that almost leads us to 
suspect special revelation, is—that all dis- 
eases originate from one cause, and that that 
cause is the Jtch,—yes—benevolent reader, 
—tTHE Itcu!!! You may be unconscious of 
any such stain—you may gaze on your skin 
unmarked by the “ foul spot of the leprosy,” 
and in the pride of your heart rejoice that 
you are not fed on oaten cakes; mais n’im- 
porte, you have the itch,—Doctor Hahne- 
mann says you have the itch. 

This is the sole true and fundamental cause 
that produces all the other countless forms of 
disease; nervous debility, hysteria, hypochon- 
driasis, insanity, melancholy, idiotcy, madness, 
epilepsy, and spasms of all kinds; [“ here take 
breath,” as they used to intimate in the old 
songs : ] softening of the bones or rickets, scolia- 
sis and cyphosis, caries, cancer, fungus hema- 
todes, gout, hemorrhoids, yellow jaundice and 
cyanosis, dropsy, amenorrhea, gastrorrhagia, 
epistaxis, hemoptysis, hematuria, metrorrhagia, 
asthma and suppuration of the lungs, impo- 
tency and barrenness, megrim, deafness, cata- 
ract and amaurosis, gravel, paralysis, loss of 
sense, and pains of every kind! 

Allah Kerim! God is great! The itch 
seems like original sin—every man is born 
with his share of it. 









Let not our readers suppose that we have 
exhausted the learned Doctor's stores of en- 
tertainment. No—he is “a fellow of infi- 
nite humour,” we have merely treated them 
to a homeopathic dose of it ;—were we to 
increase the quantity, we could scarcely be 
answerable for the violent re-action that 
would probably ensue. 

Of the Translation and Appendix we have 
little to say. They have no merits, and many 
defects, but at present we are in too good 
humour to hurt a fly. We only ask, is it 
possible that S. Stretton can be an M.D. and 
write such notes as these ?— 

“* Hematuria —from ama, blood, and 
rupevw, to mix together” ! 

“ Dictamnus albus—bastard dittony—from 
aro rov rexretn, to bring forth” !! 

“ Datura Stramonium, name from daturus, 
because it is given as a narcotic,” (admirable!) 
“and orpvxvouamxoy from its causing mad- 
ness :"”"—the Editor never seeming to com- 
prehend that orpuvyvdc was the Greek for 
solanum, and that the Datura is of the natural 
order Solanea!!! 

There is only one Hebrew word in the 
book, and that one is mis-spelled. 

We must therefore conclude, begging par- 
don if mistaken, that Mr. Stretton only in- 
tended a sly hit at the medical profession, or 
was indulging his facetious disposition, when 
he signed himself M.D, Perhaps, indeed, he 
is a Drum-Major. 

One note requires more serious animad- 
version :— 

“ Dry air appears not to transmit the miasm of 
variola (Anglicé—infection of small-pox) to the 
distance of many feet; according to the expe- 
riments instituted by Dr. O’Ryan, a dossil of 
cotton, soaked in variolous matter, was placed in 
the middle of an oval table, whose least diameter 
was three feet: six children who never had the 
small-pox were seated round it; this experiment 
was sometimes conducted in the house and 
sometimes in the open air; the virus was re- 
newed every second day, it was sometimes taken 
from the inoculated, sometimes from the natural 
small-pox; the process was repeated three times 
a day for one week, without producing the dis- 
ease in the children.” 

Such an experiment appears to us totally 
unjustifiable :—as it has turned out it proves 
nothing, but it might have terminated in the 
death of one of the children. Doctor O’Ryan 
had better be more cautious how he tampers 
with the lives of his fellow-creatures for the 
future. At least, he has no business to do 
so while they are well. 

Of poor Dr. Gilchrist, whose name ap- 
pears at the head of our article, we are un- 
willing to say much. It would be cruel to 
deprive him of any little amusement he may 
find in writing books, but his friends ought 
to take care that they are not published. 
Homeeopathy may have cured his bodily 
maladies, but it has yet to “ minister unto a 
mind diseased.” 





Lelia: a Novel. By George Sand. Paris: 
London, Dulau & Co. 
Tuts is the book of the season—of the month— 
of the day; but, as we have not, in truth, castits 
nativity, we had better not offer any prophetic 
anticipations as to the duration of its fame: 
enough, then, that it is the book of the hour 
—the fashionable novelty—the romance the 
most sought after in the reading rooms, and 
the most talked of in the literary saloons, of 





Paris. Whether it should be considered x 
a novel, a philosophical essay, a poetical jn. 
vective, or a picture of manners, it somewhat 
puzzles our philosophy to determine. 

It is, no doubt, a brilliant work. The 
(who conceals her odd and harsh-sounding 
name—Dudevant, under the pseudonym of 
George Sand) seems to have taken for he 
model the symbolic and mystical school of 
Germany. ‘ Lelia’ is one of that class of 
works in which fiction and reality, truth ang 
untruth, assimilate and mingle in “ most ad. 
mired confusion”; in which living men ang 
unreal shadows cross our path and perplex 
our understanding, coming and departing a 
the mysterious waving of the magician’; 
wand. 

This style is new to the writer: there js 
nothing like it in her ‘ Valentine’ and ‘ Ip- 
diana.’ But, though she has certainly suc. 
ceeded in producing something “ rare and 
strange,” though the eulogies of French cri- 
ticism have been prodigally lavished upon 
this work, though a duel has been fought 
lately in Paris—which certainly could not 
determine the merit of the work—we cannot 
look upon it but as an “unreal mockery’— 
a bold, brazen paradox, born, fostered, and 
nourished, in the very hot-bed of scepticism, 
in the whirl and turbulence of Parisian poli- 
tics, manners, and questionable morality. 

Lelia is herself a repulsive being: a woman 
who fain would love, and pray, and havea 
faith, but who finds in her heart an utter in- 
capacity either to love, pray, or believe. Her 
soul is withered. The drama in which she 
acts exhibits her under a double and con- 
tradictory light: she is at once young and 
enthusiastic, yet old in heart and dead in 
feeling. You meet everywhere with exalt- 
ed sentiments, high-sounding rhetoric, soul- 
touching poetry, hand in hand with unbe- 
lief, scorn for what is gentle and good, 
contempt of the world, and inability to ap- 
preciate all that is mental and spiritual in 
it; the result is a monster, a Byronic woman 
—endowed with rich and energetic faculties, 
delicate perceptions, rare eloquence, fine 
talents, but no heart—a woman without 
hope and without soul. Religion, morals, 
human sympathies, but “ sear her eyes 3” she 
holds them all to be false, deceitful, ridicu- 
lous. Unable to feel any pure, true, and 
devoted affection, she finds her chastisement 
and torture in that very inability. Virtue is 
with her a hoax, and she is too wise to be 
deceived; so, keeping her eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon the objects of her unattainable 
desires, she writhes and dies in the agonies 
of an irremediable despair. 

Something of this melancholy theory, 
which represents all things as false, vice and 
virtue as indifferent,—something of this per- 
verse philosophy, whose motto should be 
“fair is foul and foul is fair,” has always 
been interwoven with the incidents and cha- 
racters of the fashionable French novels: 
but no woman had heretofore declared her- 
self as a disciple. a: 

Such is ‘ Lelia.” You may find in it an 
apology for every crime, a panegyric on every 
vice : debauchery is here a sublime expansion 
of human power; gaming, a magnificent 
heroism; a murderer is a bold contemner 
of the laws of social life; and a forgat, & 
galley slave, is a strong-minded man, at wat 
with society, but greater and nobler than his 
fellow-creatures, If you condescend to be 
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lectured by Lelia, she will teach you that 
the bold face of vice is a proof of strength, 
and the humbleness of virtue a proof of 
weakness. She will bid you admire the 
iant-like crime, which towers above the 
rejudices, opinions, feelings, and morality 
of the everyday world, as the frozen summit 
ofthe Jungfrau towers above the plains. That 
we do not calumniate Madame Dudevant, 
the following fragment, containing the apo- 
logy for gaming, will sufficiently prove. It 
js a most eloquent and elaborate portrait of 
the hero of the tale, Trenmor. 


He was a gamester. He had quaffed often of 
the cup of love, but had now drunk of a new 
jon—a more energetic, more intense, more 
intoxicating draught; a passion full of terrible 
incidents—gaming! We must dare declare the 
truth. If the end be apparently base, the fer- 
your is powerful, the audacity sublime, the 
sacrifices dreadful and unbounded. No such 
man can ever again be inspired by woman: 
gold is the stronger power of the two. The 
energy, devotedness, perseverance, of the game- 
ster, throw into the deepest shade all the like 
passions of the lover, who is but a boy in 
comparison. How few men have we ever seen 
ready to sacrifice, for their mistresses’ sake, 
that inestimable treasure, that priceless jewel, 
that condition of our being, that life of our life 
—honour. The most devoted of lovers offers 
but his life—the gamester sacrifices his honour, 
and lives on. 

The gamester is a stoic, a Roman hero, a 
martyr; he is calm amidst his triumphs, un- 
yielding when he falls. He rises to the high- 
est and falls to the lowest station in a few 
hours, and remains firm, immoveable, unaltered. 
There, without leaving the very table, where his 
demon rivets him, body and soul, he runs through 
all the vicissitudes of life, and submits to all the 
chances of fortune, good or ill. By turns a 
beggar and a king, he plunges at once from the 
highest to the lowest grade of social life, ever 
self-possessed, ever calm, ever sustained by his 
ambition, ever stimulated on by the unquench- 
able thirst which devours him. 

What will he be in another minute? a prince? 
aslave? How will he leave the gaming table? 
anaked wretch? or a millionaire, bending under 
the weight of his gold ?—He is indifferent. To- 
morrow he will come again, to lose a fortune or 
to double it. 

One thing to him is impossible, and that is 
repose. He is as the sea bird, delighting in the 
tumult of the hurricane and the roar of the 
boiling billows. You say he loves gold? no; 
he throws away guineas by thousands—those 
hellish gifts cannot satisfy or quench his thirst. 
Possessed of riches, he pants after poverty, that 
he may once again feel that terrible emotion, 
without which life has no relish for him. 

What is the value of gold to the gamester ?— 
Less than grains of sand to us. But he sees in 
ita symbol of the good and evil which he loves 
to struggle with and to defy. Gold is his play- 
thing, his paramour, his friend, his dream, his 
poetry. It is the shadow which he constantly 
pursues, fights, grapples with, to conquer it, 
and then to quit his grasp, in order to begin 
again the horrid battle with destiny. Oh! it is 
gteat—it is beautiful—though absurd! It is 
sublime ! 


Now, we must all feel that this sophism is 
handled by a master hand, and clothed in 
burning and breathing words. What then? 
We only the more regret the misemployment 
of such talent. 

The whole romance is illustrative of this 
axiom: “ Virtue is inferior to vice, in strength, 
in greatness, and in beauty.” If written in 
England, the work would have been pursued 


by the hue-and-cry of every critic in the 
kingdom. 

We feel some difficulty in giving an ana- 
lysis of a novel without incident, the actors 
in which are pure creations—mere allego- 
rical beings—and the tendency of which is to 
prove the stupidity of being anything but 
a thorough-paced scoundrel. ‘The following 
however is the broad outline :—Trenmor, the 
type or symbol of energetic vice, triumphs 
over Stenio, the symbol of purity and inno- 
cence. Lelia, who gives her name to the 
work, seems at once symbolical of woman 
and civilization in the abstract. She despises 
her humble and virtuous lover, discards him, 
throws him into the arms of her sister, a com- 
mon courtezan, and chooses for her partner 
through life, Trenmor, the galley slave; the 
man whose shoulder bears the brand of the 
burning-iron; the atheist, the gamester, the 
forger, the scorner of God, of nature, and of 
his fellow men. The dénouement of such a 
drama is, of course, suicide. The subordi- 
nate characters are worthy associates of the 
superiors: for example, a priest, Magnus, 
who murders Lelia, by strangling her with 
his rosary; and Lelia’s sister, the common 
courtezan, who finds perfect happiness in the 
mere pursuit of sensual gratifications. 

We shall not again dip our pen in this 
mire of blood and dirt, over which, by a 
strange perversity of feeling, the talent of 
the writer, and that writer a woman! has 
contrived to throw a lurid, fearful, and un- 
hallowed light. 


———E=—_= 


Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger. [ Travels 
in the Regency of. Algiers.) Par. M. 
Rozet. Tom. III. 


{Second Notice.) 


Epvcation is more attended to at Algiers 
than in any other part of Barbary. The 
number of schools, previous to the arrival of 
the French, exceeded a hundred, but the 
pupils in each were not more than twelve or 
fifteen,—perhaps as many as one master can 
well attend to. The subjects taught are to 
read and write the Koran, and sometimes a 
little arithmetic: to these the whole infor- 
mation of a Mussulman is confined. 

The pavement of the hall in which the 
school is kept, is always covered with a rush 
mat; the master is squatted in a corner with a 
long rod in his hand, and many wooden tablets 
are hung round the walls. The hours of busi- 
ness last from eight to eleven in the morning, 
and from one to four in the afternoon. Each 
scholar, as he arrives, takes off his shoes, which 
he leaves at the door, and then goes to kiss the 
hand of the master, who presents it to him with 
a gravity altogether Turkish: after that, he 
takes one of the tablets from the wall and squats 
down on the mat. When all the scholars are 
settled, they form a semicircle, of which the 
master occupies the centre. They have usually 
a writing-desk between two, and each of them is 
furnished with a reed, shaped like a pen, to 
write. To those sufficiently advanced, the 
master dictates some sentence from the Koran, 
which they write with ink on the wooden tablets, 
proceeding from right to left. When one has 
finished the sentence dictated to him, he refers 
to the master, addressing him by the title Sydi, 
who then tells him the rest of his task. When 
the master has repeated the same things many 
times, and the student does not understand it, 
he smites him with the rod, [what a universal 
fashion this!] and, taking the tablet, writes 





down himself what he had dictated. 





To the credit of the young Mussulmans 
be it said, they are generally apt and atten- 
tive, so that such punishments are rare. 

As soon as a scholar has finished writing, he 
presents his tablet to the master, who corrects 
and returns it to him: he then quits the circle, 
and, seating himself against the wall, proceeds 
to commit to memory what he has written, 
chaunting it out in a loud voice, and moving the 
upper part of his body as they do at prayers. 
Towards the end of the sitting, all the children 
are thus chaunting together, each in a different 
tone. I cannot conceive how, in the midst of 
all this noise, they continue to learn; but the 
fact is, that they do get by heart perfectly. 

For the beginners the master chalks letters 
on their tablets, which they ink over, and 
then come to the master, who teaches them 
to read what they have inked. The morning 
sitting is thus passed almost entirely in 
writing. At eleven o’clock the scholars go 
out, after kissing the master’s hand as they 
did at entrance. 

In the afternoon the scholars are occupied in 
learning what they wrote in the morning. Be- 
fore leaving, each of them rubs out with a 
pumice-stone what he had written on his 
tablet, washes it with a little sponge, and re- 
turns it to its place. 

The Jews have schools of their own, su- 
perintended by rabbis, at which the course 
of instruction is almost identical with that 
we have described, substituting the Old Tes- 
tament for the Koran, and Hebrew for Turk- 
ish characters. They also add a little ancient 
history. The more wealthy amongst them, 
however, are not contented with this, but 
send their children to France, Italy, and 
sometimes to England, to learn commerce 
and languages. It thus happens that they 
are the best informed part of the population, 
and are constantly employed by the Dey as 
dragomans, or interpreters. The young ladies 
are not so fortunate ; they have schools, it is 
true, but they are only taught to sew, em- 
broider, and make up fine work—never to 
read. 

Commerce.—At Algiers the Moors and Turks 
have shops in which they sell articles of daily 
consumption, such as stuffs, spicery, jewels, 
essences, tobacco, &c. ; but the commerce, pro- 
perly so called, is divided between the Dey and 
the Jews. The former reserves to himself a 
monopoly of wax, wool, and salt, which the pro- 
prietors are obliged to lodge in his storehouses 
at any price he chooses to pay. 

Algiers exports essence of roses, silk stuffs, 
embroidered morocco leather, taffeta, ver- 
million, ostrich feathers, grain, wax, honey, 
and fruits. From England they import linen 
cloth, muslins, and calicoes. Their principal 
trade is with Italy, through Leghorn, whence 
they get linen cloths, silks, hardware, sugar, 
coffee, amber, white marble pillars, pave- 
ments, and tombs, with iron and steel, some 
of which also is brought from Gibraltar. 

The Police of Algiers is very strict. No 
one but a Turk is allowed to stir out after 
eight o’clock, under pain of the bastinado, 
which, however, can always be bought off if 
the offender be rich enough. Every one is 
obliged to have the space before his own 
house swept, and the dirt placed in the cavi- 
ties of which we have spoken. Bedouins 
and Moors pass every day with asses laden 
with panniers, in which all filth is removed. 
Those who neglect this are bastinadoed if 
they cannot pay. 

Weights and measures are strictly looked 
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to. Any one found using a false standard 
has his left hand chopped off and tied round 
his neck; he is then placed on an ass, with 
his face to the tail, and led round the city. 
‘‘T have seen many persons at Algiers want- 
ing their left hand.” 

Bakers who use false weights are basti- 
nadoed, and their bread confiscated to the 
use of the poor. The price of bread never 
varies, but when grain becomes dear, the 
Dey, on a petition to that effect from the 
bakers, permits them to diminish their loaf. 


The police, however, do not check begging, , 


which prevails to a considerable extent. It 
is dangerous to be too charitable, for if you 
have regularly given alms to the same poor 
person for some time, it becomes what they 
call uzansa ; and if you then stop; he sum- 
mons you before the cadi, who not only 
orders you to continue, but to pay up for 
the days you have omitted, saying estar 
uzansa. In proof of this, M. Rozet mentions 
the case of an European merchant who was 
in the habit of giving two mouzonnes daily 
to a poor beggar, who, in return, used to offer 
up great prayers to heaven for the preserva- 
tion of his health. 

It happened that, after a certain time, the 
affairs of this merchant obliged him to go to 
Europe, where he was detained more than a 
year. During his absence the beggar continued 
to present himself every day at the door, though 
he had nothing given him. When the merchant 
returned, he found his faithful beggar, who ex- 
pressed the satisfaction he felt at seeing him 
again, and assured him that every day he had 
repaired to his post, and had not failed to offer 
up a prayer to heaven for the preservation of 
his health. The European thanked him much, 
and gave him two mouzonnes as before. “ You 
forget, then, that for a year you have given me 
nothing,” replied the beggar. “ It is not two 
mouzonnes that you owe me, but seven hundred 
and so much, because ever since you set out I 
have not missed a single day in going to your 
door and offering up a prayer for you as before.” 

The merchant disallowed the force of this 
argument, but was summoned before the 
cadi, and compelled to pay. 

‘* If (said the judge) this beggar had neglected 
to present himself every day at your house, you 
might have protested; but he has punctually 
acquitted himself of his duty, and you legally 
owe him the sum which he demands.” 

This custom would seem to be rather Mo- 
hammedan than Algerine. There occurs, 
we think, in Russell’s ‘ Natural History of 
Aleppo,’ a story similar to the present, with 
this addition, that the beggar, when old and 
near to die, sold the charity of the Frank to 
another beggar, who was young and lusty, 
and the cadi obliged the Frank to continue 
payment. 


But let us finish our sketch of Algiers. 

All the rest of the hill, not occupied by the 
town, is filled with tombs, to a distance of half 
a mile or more from the walls. Amongst these 
tombs flourish agaves, nopals, and dwarf date 
trees, in the midst of which is seen here and 
there a lofty palm tree, out-topping the minarets 
of the mosques. Towards the north these trees 
are accompanied by figs and magnificent carob- 
trees, which, by the verdure of their leaves 
and the extent of their branches, contrast agree- 
ably with the pale colour of the agaves and 
nopals, the slender stem of the palms, and the 
small tufted head with which they are crowned. 
The tombs are dispersed amongst the trees and 
shrubs; there are many private burial places 





able care, in the interior of which are cultivated 
flowers, palms, and vines, continually watered 
by a spring of the most limpid water. From 
space to space rises through the foliage, and 
always by the side of a palm, the white dome of 
the tomb of a marabout, who has managed to 
preserve after death all the confidence he in- 
spired when alive. The faithful make frequent 
pilgrimages to these tombs, and consider it a 
great honour to be interred near them. 


Attached to one of these tombs is a holy 
well, which has the power of curing all sorts 
of diseases, and chiefly of expelling the 
Devil; though M. Rozet gives it as his 
serious opinion that the waters cannot be of 
much use in cases of gastric affection. The 
propitious day for going to this fountain of 
Sydi-Yakoub is Friday, and on this day the 
road is generally crowded with pilgrims. 

Having left the city one Friday morning, 
about six o'clock, I saw some negroes, and a 
great quantity of Jews (for these, too, believe in 
the powers of Sydi-Yakoub) directing their 
steps this way. Without knowing what they 
were about, but suspecting the performance of 
some interesting ceremony, I joined two Jewish 
families, who all, men, women and children, 
were advancing together. Arrived near the 
fountain, the men stopped, but the women took 
off their slippers, and, taking baskets which their 
husbands had laid on the ground, advanced with 
much respect up to the fountain. There each 
of them took from her basket a common earthen 
pot, in which she kindled a fire with tinder and 
charcoal; then they lit a small yellow taper, 
and went to place it on a stone, by the side of a 
little hole, whence spouted a jet of water, cry- 
ing at the same time you—you. Having done 
this, they threw some grains of incense on their 
censers, and taking them in hand, passed several 
times before the fountain, perfuming it. Re- 
turning to their baskets, some took out eggs, 
boiled beans, and bread ; others feathers, chick- 
en’s blood, &c. which they threw into the basin, 
crying you—you. Finally, they placed them- 
selves on the lowest step bathed by the water, 
washed their faces and hands, drank and made 
their infants drink, and then went to rejoin their 
husbands, who were awaiting them on the spot 
where they left them. 


The ceremony, however, was not yet com- 
plete; happening to return that way a little 
after, M. Rozet heard sounds of merriment, 
and looking whence they proceeded, found 
all his Jew friends seated on the sea-shore, 
eating and drinking, sending forth from time 
to time shouts of joy, and singing with all 
their might. 


I approached to have some explanation, when 
several. men jumped up at once, and obliged 
me to partake of their rural repast. I then 
learned that after imploring the aid of Sydi- 
Yakoub it was necessary to spend the whole 
day in eating, drinking, and diverting one’s self 
with one’s relatives, and that in the open air. 
Towards evening I returned to see whether my 
morning friends had punctually performed their 
duty, and found the whole road filled with 
groups of families, in which every one was 
drunk. Many musicians had come to increase 
the tumult, and the feasters accompanied them 
singing, or rather howling, all at once. Men, 
women and children, unable to stand upright, 
rolled one over the other, without the least re- 
gard to modesty, which would have been sorely 
wounded but for the drawers which the Jewesses 
wore. 


M. Rozet'’s travels in the Algerine country, 
though extending for sixty or seventy leagues 
along the shore in each direction, as also 


surrounded with walls, and kept with remark- | some distance inland, are not of much in- 





terest. He saw some windmills in, ruin 

because a Dey could not conceive how the 
wind should cause the vanes to move withoy: 
the aid of magic, and therefore ordered them 
to be destroyed. He saw some druidica] 
tombs on the way to Sydi-Efroudj, and, bein 

anxious for Roman remains, discovered them 
in the arches of an old aqueduct toward 
Oran, which, however, he only viewed at 
distance of more than a league through g 
good glass. He saw on the walls of Fort 
St. Grégoire an instrument for impaling, like 
an old spit, rather blunt, fixed in a stone, ang 
was waited on by a gargon de café, with g 
yatagan in his breast, and a pair of pistols at 
his girdle. He heard at Médéya of a duel 
fought between two brothers, because one of 
them, who was prudent, refused to lend his 
money to the so who was a spendthrift; 
—and was informed that the most approved 
method of getting lion’s cubs was by stealin 

them away when the old one was asleep !— 
The only danger was, that the old one should 
awake, and then you were infallibly eaten 
up! 
Pn he Government of Algiers is the last 

topic we can touch on. After the Turks 

had conquered the city and dependent terri- 

tories, two Pachas were sent by the Ottoman 

Porte to command them. They paid a cer- 

tain sum annually to the Grand Signor, and 

in return were allowed to make as much as 

they could out of the people. In conse- 

quence, their exactions and imposts became 

so exorbitant that a revolt was threatened. 

To avert this, the Janissaries, or Turkish 

militia, settled at Algiers, sent a deputation 

to inform the Grand Signor of the state of 
affairs, and to propose that the Pachas should 
be recalled, and a Dey elected out of their 
body, who should be a vassal of the Porte’s, 
and pay an annual tribute. This proposition 
was accepted; the Turks chose a chief, whom 
they swore to obey as the Sultan himself, 
but they gave him a divan at which all the 
officers of militia had a right to assist. The 
Deys gradually diminished the numbers and 
power of this court, so that at last they 
became absolute and despotic. The office, 
however, was strictly elective, and an in- 
teresting account of an election is given by 
our author. ‘The chief ministers were six, 
each charged with one department of the 
administration. First was the Khazen-Hadji, 
or minister of finance ; second, the Aga, or 
minister of war, who was also captain of 
the Janissaries, and commander-in-chief of 
all the Dey’s forces; third, the Ukilharg, or 
minister of marine; fourth, the Beth-el-mel, 
charged in the name of the Dey with getting 
possession of all estates escheated to the 
crown by the capital punishment of the 
owners, their exile, slavery, or death without 
children; fifth, the Kodja-del-Key, or mastet 
of the horse; and sixth, the Kodja-del- 
Osera, a sort of commissary-general. Under 
these were the Mezuar, or prefect of police, 
with several inferior officers, chiefly charged 
with the care of thecity. As the Dey never left 
Algiers, the provinces, four in number, were 
entrusted to as many Beys, who were obliged 
to send up tribute every six months by their 
Klefas, or lieutenants, and to appear them- 
selves once every three years, at stated 
periods, to give account of their administra- 
tion, and bring a large subsidy. It was not 
without much pomp and ceremony that such 
illustrious personages moved, as our readers 
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will perceive from the following descrip- 


tion: 

The Bey left his capital, escorted by a part of 
his Janissaries, and three or four thousand Arab 
horsemen ; he was accompanied by his ministers 
and all the kaits of tribes, and followed by 
eighty or a hundred mules laden with silver, 
and many others bearing the manufactures of 
the province, intended as presents to the Dey 
and his principal officers. They marched by 
easy stages, and encamped at night. Arrived 
before Algiers, the Bey halted, and pitched his 
camp in the plain in front of the garden of 
Mustapha Pacha, where he passed the night. 
The next morning all the ministers issued from 
the city with a strong guard, preceded by a band 
of music, and advanced to the tent of the Bey. 
He received them with much courtesy ; coffee was 
served up, of which they partook, discoursing 
on matters of state, and not forgetting to assure 
the Bey how much he was indebted to them for 
their good word with the Dey; in return for 
which, they, of course, expected suitable pre- 
sents. Meantime the mules, laden with silver 
and the precious things which were intended for 
the sovereign, advanced towards the city under 
an escort of cavalry. On arriving at the city 

te, the convoy was received by a guard of 
Ttietion who led it to the palace, where all 
the mules were unloaded and their burdens de- 
posited in the treasury. When the Bey received 
advice that his silver was lodged in the Kasba, 
preceded by music, and accompanied by all the 
ministers, he left his camp to enter the city. 
All the streets through which he passed were 
crowded with people, to whom he threw hand- 
fuls of silver. The result was a succession of 
scuffles and quarrels, and noise and tumult, in 
the midst of which he reached the palace of the 
Dey. At the gate he descended, and remained 
there until the Mezuar came to disarm him, to 
take off his red boots, and to give him slippers 
in their place; then, accompanied by the mi- 
nisters, he entered the palace, and went to kiss 
the hand of the Dey, who was seated on a 
throne to hear the account the Bey should give 
of his conduct. 

When the sovereign was content with his 
governor, he caused him to be invested with a 
caftan of silk, and invited him, with all those 
who accompanied him, to sit down and take 
coffee. If, an instant after having kissed the 
Dey’s hand, the Bey did not see the caftan 
brought, he might look on himself as lost; 
without delay, some executioners entered, led 
him to Darcerkadji, and strangled him. - If he 
had been well received he remained about a 
quarter of an hour, then rose, again kissed the 
Dey’s hand, and retired to a house which had 
been prepared for his reception. 

His first care there was to order his kodja 
to send off dispatches, announcing his favour- 
able reception, to his wives and the principal 
functionaries of the beylick. These dis- 
patches were borne by couriers, at full gallop, 
and their arrival caused great joy; the wives 
gave money, the people shouted, and the 
functionaries had the cannon fired. The Bey 
remained eight days altogether at Algiers. 
Every morning he assisted at the Dey’s levee, 
every evening he supped with one of the 
ministers, commencing with the Khazen- 
Hadji. It was on those occasions that he 
offered his presents, generally of very con- 
siderable value. ‘Those to the Dey consisted of 
slaves, cattle, horses, lions, tigers, ostriches, 
and precious stuffs ; the convoy of silver, which 
the Bey sent to the Kasba, was always accom- 
panied by eighty beautiful horses destined 
for the Dey’s stables. He never appeared in 
public without scattering silver amongst the 
crowd that always attended him. 





The Friday after his arrival he went to the 
mosque with the Dey, the ministers, and prin- 
cipal officers of state,—the one to thank God 
for the good harvest he had made, the other to 
thank him for being still alive, and to pray for 
his assistance in recovering, on his return, as 
much as he had lavished in the capital. The 
seventh day, or that before his departure, the 
Bey received an acquittal for all that he had 
paid the treasury, and the eighth, after having 
assisted at the Dey’s audience, he kissed his 
hand and returned to his house, where the Aga 
and the Khazen-Hadji came with music and a 
guard of honour to attend him to his camp. At 
his departure he was saluted by the cannon of 
the Kasba, and all the populace ran after him 
to catch the silver which he threw about, but in 
much less quantities than at his entry. When 
he reached the camp, and the ministers had 
taken leave of him, he dispatched two couriers 
to announce his return to his own capital; soon 
after which he struck his tent and marched. 

The Bey’s return was one scene of robbery 
and spoliation. All the chiefs of tribes along 
his route were obliged to come in and make 
him presents; if they failed he sent his Arab 
cavalry to harry their lands and drive off 
what booty they could. In this manner he 
gathered good store of grain, cattle, men, 
women, and children, which he never ran- 
somed, but for a pretty considerable sum, so 
that he generally returned to his capital 
richer than he had left it. This triennial 
plunder sufficiently accounts, as M. Rozet 
observes, for the depopulation of Africa, and 
the wild unsettled habits of its scanty tribes. 

We have endeavoured to render our ex- 
tracts so varied as to present a general idea 
of this interesting volume. They are so nu- 
merous as to render a formal commendation 
unnecessary. 





Die Deutsche Litteratur. (German Litera- 
ture.| By Wolfgang Menzel. Stuttgard. 
London: Black, Young & Young. 


Ir any of our countrymen should undertake 
a journey to Germany, or should have such 
plan in meditation, incited by a desire to 
see more than the surface of the country, 
we can recommend the above volume as 
among the best introductions to German 
life and literature. It has the advantage 
of being easy to construe and understand 
—no despicable matter—the author being 
so unorthodox as to use short sentences 
and intelligible phrases. Menzel, too, is a 
moderate man—no sectarian, like the Schle- 
gels, or wild Catholic, like Schelling; he is 
deputy to the Chamber of Wurtemberg, and, 
as such, removed from any of the great head- 
quarters of literary and religious parties. 
The work is divided into different chapters, 
each treating as a principal subject, Learn- 
ing, Religion, Philosophy, Education, Cri- 
ticism, &c. &c. We shall make some trans- 
lations from his account of German poetry. 
The taste for ancient poetry dates from the 
Thirty Years’ War. This period, as well as the 
preceding age, had been devoted altogether to 
polemics, to biblical and sacred studies. Protes- 
tantism, always menaced and in danger, was 
an enthusiasm that looked to war; and even in 
peace, its light was that of northern snow— 
illumining, indeed, but chilling. On the 
other hand, Catholicism, obliged to sheath the 
sword as unable to conquer, took to learning 
and study, in order to combat its adversary. 
Hence came the classics into repute. The 
Silesian school followed, with Opitz for its 
chief; and like to the French and Dutch, made 





use of the samestage, Parnassus, whereon Apollo, 
in a periwig, led in a band of hooped and frizzled 
Muses. Klopstock, putting this court foolery to 
flight, introduced a true and classic, though cold 
style of poesy. But Klopstock was not a mere 
imitator of the antique: he brought forth and 
developed two ideas that thrilled through every 
German’s heart—religion, and country (Father- 
land). 

After mentioning Voss, he passes to Les- 
sing and Wieland, both classics—both of the 
utmost use in refining and polishing the na- 
tional taste and tongue; and subsequently 
to the greater names of “ Herder our Plato, 
Goethe our Homer, Schiller our Sophocles.” 

But it is somewhat stale to talk of the 
German classics. Let us hear what he says 
of the romantics :— 

I find five sources of the romantic taste, that 
followed. ‘The first source lies in the old fabulous, 
gigantic, witch and fairy traditions of the middle 
ages, which, during the reformation, were turned 
into ridicule, and came down to our times half 
burlesque, half fearful. The second is in the 
seeking for the wondrous in character and hu- 
manity, which came partly of imitating the 
Greek dramatists. The third lay in Schelling’s 
school of philosophy, to which Jacob Boehm 
led the way—the exploring cosmogonies and 
mythologies, and seeking the fantastic even 
in the rational world. The fourth is in the 
Roman Catholic poesy, which Tieck followed 
up. The last is nationality, and Walter Scott 
is its great apostle. 

The discussion of the romantics brings him 
again to Goethe—the universal Goethe—of 
whom it is evident Menzel is not a worship- 
per, however he be an admirer. He even 
endeavours to prove that talent, not genius, 
was the characteristic of that great man. His 
ideas on this head are but a repetition of 
those of Novalis :— 

Goethe is an entirely practical poet. He is 
in his works what the Englishman is in his 
wares—perfect, neat, commodious, durable. He 
has worked in German literature what Wedge- 
wood worked in pottery; he made it look like 
porcelain. He has, like the English, a natural, 
economical, and a reason-begotten taste. Take 
‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ for an example of Goethe’s 
feeling. What is it but a ‘Candide’ written 
against poetry? It is the Atheism of art. But 
how remarkable is the management, which 
produces, with poor prosaic stuff, an effect so 
poetical. 

We give this as a sample of the hyper- 
critical attacks directed against the immortal 
name of Goethe; which, however, the bigot 
admiration of that great man’s followers has 
too naturally called forth. 

Another part of M. Menzel’s book is on 
book-writing and the literary profession :— 

The Germans do little, (saith he,) but they 
write much. When posterity comes to look back 
upon us, it will see but one huge mass of books, 
the names of the authors forgotten. We have 
lived in a book-world; and truly, instead of 
the double eagle, we showed but a goose in our 
armories. 

He then proceeds to censure booksellers 
for multiplying books, and making literature 
a trade. He, moreover, complains that litera- 
ture is in the dirt; that those who assume 


| the highest places in it, do so because they 


cater only to the mode; whilst others seem to 
take the public for a on of women and 
children, so coaxing, so light, so superficially 


| didactic do they deem it necessary to write. 


The killing of all other works by periodicals, 
together with the number and ill condit:on 
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of these, is another complaint. In short, 
but for his tongue, we might think that the 
author was an English brother of the quill, 
so identical seem the literary ills of the two 
countries. 

The section treating of religion is intrin- 
sically the best and most interesting part of 
the book, giving an account of the state and 
progress of sectarianism in Germany, and 
describing the spirit of its different schools— 
of the high and papal Catholic, the moderate 
or liberal Catholic, and the poetical or apos- 
tolic Catholic, who would have the church 
resume poverty in order to regain influence, 
and to play over again the same part which 
it played in the middle ages. The Protes- 
tants he divides into the rigid and orthodox 
Lutherans, who would no more dare to cri- 
ticise the Confession of Augsburg than a 
Papist would the Fathers, and the Evan- 
—= or Calvinistic, whose creed is ever 

oating on the stream of philology and 
criticism. He goes at some length into the 
system of the Pietists, the saints and metho- 
dists of Germany ; and from them naturally 
passes to the antagonist school of Rational- 
ism, which is opposed to that of feeling. But 
the reader who is curious in polemics must 
himself have recourse to the volume. 


One more extract from his philosophic 
section :— 

Kant it was who awoke the universal mind 
of Germany, in literature as well as in philoso- 
phy. It was his learning that sent abroad that 
spirit of inquiry that regenerated philosophy, 
theology, and even political feeling, since its 
wide and lofty views of humanity taught tole- 
ration. To this the age itself was favourable. 
Frederick the Great had led to it by his con- 
tempt of bigotry, his welcome of strangers, his 
favouring of precise and rational science, his 
introduction of urbanity and of an European 
spirit. Both France and England displayed 
similar tendencies at the same time: Rous- 
seau’s feeling, Voltaire’s reasoning, the fine 
pictures of humanity presented by Diderot, 
Goldsmith, Fielding, made their way into Ger- 
many, and aided the same impulse with Kant’s 
Anthropology. 

Fichte belonged to the period of the French 
Revolution, as Kant to the short interval of 
peace that preceded it. A general enthusiasm 
had taken possession of mankind. Men dream- 
ed of a high moral government of the world— 
of a general republic—of intellect, at least. 
The French were the heroes of this new and 
half-imaginative world, and Fichte subscribed 
to all their principles at first, and participated 
in all their hopes. A crowd of politicians, his- 
torians, critics, followed him, and a species of 


Fichtianismus pervaded the land. It captivated, | 
however, youth more than age; and a chill of | 


disappointment was soon thrown upon it by 
human events. Novalis, as a poet, followed 
Fichte. But Schelling’s romantic, religious, 
and imaginative philoscphy, was more congenial 
to the nation, and, exceyt so far as its Catholi- 
cism is concerned, still in general prevails. 








La Vendée et Madame. Par Le Général Der- 
moncourt. Paris: Canel; London, Bailliere. 


The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée. By General | 


Dermoncourt. London: Bull & Churton. 


It is only at the last moment that we have re- 
ceived copies of these works. Seeing by adver- | 
tisement in the daily papers, that the English | 
edition was delayed in consequence of the ar- 
rival of more important documents, sent pri- 
vately from France, and which they dared not 
publish in Paris, lest the work should be seized 





by the government, we the more regret that 
we have not had time even to cut open all the 
leaves. Having, however, stumbled upon one 
very important note, explanatory of the re- 
ference made by the General to the secret in- 
formation received by the Duchess from ‘‘ indi- 
viduals whom King Louis-Philippe considered 
the most devoted to him,’’ we must find room 
for it. 

“The General, who is the most amiable of 
men, can with difficulty make up his mind to 
give pain even to unworthy individuals. Being 
acquainted with every circumstance connected 
with the present work, I feel no hesitation in 
satisfying the curiosity of the English reader 
by filling up the hiatus left by the General. 
The writer of the letter informing the Duchess 
of Berri that she was betrayed, and would be 
arrested if she did not immediately leave 
Nantes, was M. D’Argout, then Minister of 
Commerce, who had long made a practice of 
giving her secret information, and acquainting 
her with all the secrets of the cabinet of Louis- 
Philippe. 

‘‘ In the correspondence seized by General 
Dermoncourt, there were letters implicating 
several members of the French cabinet, more 
especially Marshal Soult, the War Minister. 
** Of course these letters, after their sei- 
zure, were forwarded to the proper authority, 
which happened to be precisely one of the 
parties implicated. 

“ Among the letters written to the Duchess 
of Berri, was one from Marshal Soult, stating 
that he would be ‘ entirely hers’ (¢out @ elle) on 
condition that she would re-establish, in his 
favour, the office of Constable of France. Her 
reply was very characteristic; it was as fol- 
lows :— 

* «Monsieur le Marechal, 

“* The sword of Constable of France is 
to be won only in the field of battle; I await 
your presence there.’ 

“ The reader may depend upon the accuracy 
of these details.—TR.” 

By next Saturday we shall have had time to 
go carefully over the work, and, from the pro- 
mise of this note, hope to find much important 
information in it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Sunday Library for Young Persons: Life 
of John Howard.’ —This is the age of subdivision 
of labour: four men make a pin and two men 
describe it ina book for the working classes: we 
have family Shakspeares and stage Shakspeares; 
we'have week-day libraries and Sunday libraries; 
history for the devout, and also for the profane : 





in short, the whimsical taste of the public is 
pampered and ministered to by the wise and the 
wicked, the politician and the priest; and we 
| are not allowed to rough it through literature 
as our ancestors did, and form ourselves for so- 
ciety in our own way. Here is a work for the 
use of youth on Sundays; a production exclu- 
sively virtuous, which will not lead us into temp- 
tation, but elevate the mind to the contemplation 
| of things above; and yet, though a Sunday book, 
it commences in a Monday sort of way: “ How 
would it have surprised a person dealing with 
Mr. Newnham, a grocer in the city of London, 
ifhe had been told that the slender youth serving 
behind the counter as an apprentice would be- 
come in after-life so distinguished a person, as 
to have a marble monument erected to his me- 
mory in St. Paul’s Cathedral.”’ This, we think, is 
| something of a secular beginning. The volume 
| however seems carefully compiled, and we need 
not say the subject is interesting. 

Mrs. Bray’s Historical Novels. ‘De Foix.’— 
That this is a re-issue we cannot doubt—but the 
fact little concerns the public. ‘They have here 


| 
| offered them three neat volumes, beautifully half 
| bound, for twelve shillings; and no one with a 





conscience can desire a cheaper edition. *‘ De 
Foix’ is the first of a series of Mrs. Bray’s Novels, 
and is therefore introduced by an original and 
very pleasant explanatory preface. 

‘ The Note Book of a Country Clergyman’— 
The object of the reverend author is, he says, 
to illustrate the practical working of the paro- 
chial system maintained by the Church of Eng- 
land.” This he exhibits satisfactorily at once, 
in the commencement of his work: “A nicer 
looking couple, ’’ he says, ‘‘than George and 
Mary Adams, never knelt together before the 
altar of our parish church, to receive the mar- 
riage benediction.” What more would any one 
have? But we advise the reader notto stop at the 
beginning of our reverend friend’s work; the 
tales which he relates are all good, and have a 
moral aim and purpose. ‘The Funeral,’ ‘The 
Confession,’ and ‘The Smuggler, wear the 
stamp of reality, and are affecting from the 
naked simplicity of the narratives. 


‘ Baker’s Proof of the Christian Religion.’—The 
design of this work is to exhibit the nature of 
the proofs by which the divine authority of 
Christianity is established; it possesses very 
considerable merit, displaying great logical 
acumen, an honourable spirit of candour, and a 
sincere anxiety to satisfy all reasonable doubts. 


‘ Sillery on the Sufferings of Christ.’—This little 
work may safely be recommended to the young 
christian; it breathes a spirit of pure piety, 
which cannot fail to delight those whose affec- 
tions have not been yet blunted by intercourse 
with the world. 


‘The Opera, by Philo-mousos.’—A poetical 
trifle, in which a far better tempered critic than 
M. Fétis gives a sketch of the principal perfor- 
mers at the Opera during the late season—We 
shall give the opening verses as a specimen, 

Tue house is closed—the season o’er— 

Laporte himself has shut the door ;— 
Ruterpe’s many a son and daughter 

Have quitted town, and cross’d the water; 
And some are gone to sing in France, 

And some to Italy, to dance: 

Some, making a provincial tour, 

Some, starving in a second floor. 

No “ charming sounds that sweetly languish,” 
Afford a refuge for our anguish ; 

No dulcet notes, nor piercing squalls 

Are longer heard within those walls ; 
Nothing remains, since all is still, 

But poor Laporte, to pay the bill! 

Yet since oft, while the body sleeps, 

Fancy her busy vigil keeps, 

And memory walks her rounds, and strays 
To former scenes and happier days; 
Thus, without dealing in invective, 

We'll take a survey retrospective 

Of those, who yielded such a measure 

Of Music’s intellectual pleasure. 

He concludes his notice of the singers in the 

same good humour. 

So much for all these Cantatori! 

(How brilliant, yet how brief their glory !) 

A blaze of splendour, like a rocket, 

Then falling stars, and empty pocket! 
And to the lovely Cantatrici, 

A few Bars rest, grant, | beseech ye— 

With kindness, gentle readers, treat them,— 

And ever ‘‘ con amore” greet them: 

For ah! poor things—they labour hard 

For small and insecure reward ; 

A lite of care—the loss of peace, 

From fashion’s frown, or man’s caprice ; 

And few the Bank of England Notes 

Exchang’d for Zssue from their throats! 

* Religion; a Poem in two Parts; by H. H. 
Horton.’—This is the effusion of a Birmingham 
bard; we can read, but we cannot commend it; 
there is no want of pious feeling; the flow of 
the muse and the harmony are here, but there 
is little loftiness of thought, little energy of ex- 
pression; he who presumes to sing of things 
holy, should call on him 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire, 
for some of that heavenly heat which belongs to 
inspiration—an ordinary strain will not do for 





an extraordinary subject. 
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‘ Bahrida, the Maid of the Ganges, and other 
Poems; by W. W.’—The W. W. of Chelsea, is 
not quite equal to our W. W. of Rydal. 


‘ Sketches of Obscure Poets, with Specimens of 
their Writings.’'—The specimens are worth little 
—nothing; and the sketches are, we suspect, 
stolen. We know that the longest and the best, 
the account of William Hall, the Fen Poet, is 
taken word for word, specimens and all, without 
acknowledgment, from Hone’s Table- Book. 


‘The Young Man's Own Book.’—This little 
manual abounds in practical instructions, and 
cannot be otherwise than useful to that too 
numerous class, whose education has been neg- 
lected. 

* Walker's Key to Classical Pronunciation, im- 
proved by W. Trollope, M.A.’—Much has been 
added to this edition, and all the additions are 
improvements. 


‘M‘Phun'’s Guide through Glasgow.’—This is 
the guide-book for us; it fits our waistcoat pocket 
exactly, and when we visit the fair city of the 
west, we will take it in our hand and be guided 
by it. 

‘Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Vol. V. Part I.'’—This part contains 
four articles; three mathematical and one bota- 
nical. The first, by G. Green, Esq. is a series 
of mathematical investigations to determine the 
laws of the equilibrium of fluids analogous to 
the electric fluid. The writer has exhausted 
all the resources of modern analysis in the pro- 
secution of his design; we were particularly 
pleased with his formula for expressing the value 
of the density of the free fluid, in an infinitely 
thin plate, supposing it acted upon by other fluid, 
— according to any given law inits own 
plane. 

The second article, by the Rev. R. Murphy, 
is a simplification of Fourier’s method of elimi- 
nation between an indefinite number of unknown 
quantities ; it displays great mathematical know- 
ledge, and considerable ingenuity in taking 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the pe- 
culiar forms of the proposed equations. 

The third article, by A. De Morgan, Esq., on 
the general equations of surfaces of the second 
degree, is rather too brief; it would require 
knowledge equal to his own, to read it with ad- 
vantage. In the fourth article, by Professor 
Henslow, on a monstrosity in the common mig- 
nonette, he has done little more than describe 
the appearances; they tend to illustrate Pro- 
fessor Lindley’s very ingenious theory respecting 
the flowers of the Reseda or mignonette, and 
they also illustrate the manner in which the 
reproductive powers of plants may be regarded 
as derived from modifications of the leaf. 


‘ Luni-solar and Horary Tables, by Janet Tay- 
lor.’—A treatise on nautical astronomy by a lady 
is a very rare phenomenon; in this instance, 
rarity is the least important element of its value. 
The design of the work is to supply certain cor- 
rections to the ordinary nautical tables of sines, 
tangents and secants, in order to make them 
agree with the true arch of geocentric latitude. 
It is sufficiently notorious that a very slight error 
in estimating altitudes may be attended with 
Serious consequences, and therefore we are bound 
to take advantage of every means afforded to us 
for approximating to accuracy. We can safely 
commend this work; the writer possesses sound 
mathematical knowledge, and has given some 
very excellent and simple solutions of impor- 
tant problems occurring in daily practice. 

‘ Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry.’—This is 
the best introduction to geometry that exists in 
our language; it is just the work by which a 
parent may be enabled to instruct his children in 
the elementary principles of the science, though 
his own knowledge of it be neither deep nor 
extensive. The practical applications which are 









added, must render the study very delightful to 
the young, since the exercises on the principles 
will be found as amusing as the ordinary sports 
of childhood. We should recommend the author 
in his next edition, to enlarge the eleventh sec- 
tion. It has always appeared to us that the 
analogy between products and rectangles fur- 
nished the most convenient link for connecting 
arithmetical with geometrical science. By en- 
tering into fuller developements, we think that 
a foundation might be laid for establishing 
some of the principles of proportion, more espe- 
cially the theorems connected with the geometric 
mean. 


‘ Lander’s David and Goliath.’—The work pub- 
lished with this enigmatical title, is an attempt 
to refute the Newtonian system of astronomy, 
by showing it to be inconsistent with Scripture. 
Mr. Lander informs us, that philosophers are 
the Philistines, Newton’s astronomy the giant 
Goliah, his aged self young David, the five peb- 
bles, which the Jewish hero took from the brook, 
Lander’s five arguments, and the sheep which 
David left in the wilderness, the author’s family 
neglected at Mere, Wilts, while he was employed 
in making this book. As Lander knows little 
about Scripture, and nothing about astronomy, 
his book is absurd, without being amusing. 

* Tiack's Greek Verb.’—The author of this very 
excellent grammatical tract has adopted Thi- 
ersch’s system of conjugation ; he is very right; 
Thiersch has done more to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of this, the most important part of Greek 
grammar, than all our modern scholars put 
together. Buttmann’s complete Grammar, with 
some additions from Thiersch, is a work which 
we would gladly see published in this country. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





LYRICS OF HOME.—No. III. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
THE FALLEN ONE’S RETURN. 


1 HAVE come back though the twilight, 
Old home ! to gaze on thee; 

Thy tall white well-known chimneys 
Through the laurel hedge I see, 

And thy rose-embowered windows 
With light in every pane: 

Ah! dark and heavy is her heart 
Who seeks thee once again ! 


Hark ! what a peal of laughter, 
From the little ones at play: 
I’ve danced in yonder oriel 
As gleefully as they— 
Or listened there to goblin tales, 
Till I shook with creeping fear ; 
That merry band would tremble too, 
If toid that I was near! 


Above, my mother’s chamber! 
A lonely light is there ; 
I know it is her wonted hour 
Of solitary prayer : 
Perchance she sits a-musing 
With the Bible on her knee, 
And her tears drop slowly on the page— 
Alas! they fall for me! 


Through me, those threads of silver 
Have streaked her tresses brown ; 

Through me, her tall and comely form 
Bends faint and feeble down; 

O might this dreadful anguish 
Her placid smile restore ! 

But, no!—Farewell, my dear old home! 
I am lost for evermore! 
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FELLOWS. 


To call aman a Fellowis no great compliment; 
but there are certain epithets attached to the 
word, by which it is rendered more than toler- 
able, and becomes acceptable, and even com- 
plimentary; yet, perhaps, after all, when we 
consider by whom the terms are used, and to 
whom they are generally applied, the honour 
will not seem very great. ‘There are many fel- 
lows in this strange world of ours, and, per- 
adventure, the most common of all is the Clever 
Fellow. Myriads and myriads are there of super- 
ficial, bustling, impertinent coxcombs, who are 
as anxious to obtain the title of clever fellows 
as a city alderman to attain to the honour of 
knighthood. I do not know whether I am 
right or not—perhaps not; but it has always 
appeared to me that the term clever fellow indi- 
cates the lowest grade of intellect, mixed with 
a portion of effrontery, and seasoned with a 
spice of vulgarity. ‘The genuine idea of a clever 
fellow has an intermingling of cunning blended 
with it, and it is especially applicable to small 
scriveners and rogues’ lawyers, who are most 
intimate with the darker passages and dirtier 
turnings, alleys, and doublings of the law. Ifa 
man has a quick eye for a flaw, a ready knack 
at puzzling what is plain, of obscuring what is 
obvious, and that for the purpose of injustice, 
he is called a clever fellow. The epithet appro- 
priately belongs to low and vulgar minds, and 
it is by them thatit is given; yet even by them 
it is seldom seriodsly bestowed on the higher 
orders of mind—indeed, the higher orders of 
mind are above the comprehension of clever 
fellows. A thoroughly clever fellow must not 
have much originality about him, for if so, he 
would be unintelligible to the many; he must 
have nothing of abstraction or deep thought, 
else he will appear as a mere plodder—a dull 
mechanical genius. Your true clever fellow had 
better not think at all, for there is always a set 
of opinions ready made for clever fellows. He 
must arrive at all his knowledge intuitively. His 
mind must possess that sort of swagger which 
marks the gait of a harlequin at Sadler's Wells; 
and his logic must be that which jumps to a 
conclusion, and laughs at the slow-paced wis- 
dom which would advance carefully, step by step. 
He must be always ready to laugh at what he 
cannot understand, for a contemptuous laugh is 
a sure sign of superiority,—or at least of a con- 
sciousness of it, which is the distinguishing 
feature of a clever fellow. It is a certain fact— 
an axiom as clear as any in Euclid—that what- 
ever does not come within the compass of a 
clever fellow’s understanding must be exquisitely 
ridiculous. And, as a clever fellow is nothing 
without superiority, and as superiority is mani- 
fested by a contemptuous looking down on 
others, it becomes a duty which a clever fellow 
owes to himself to preserve constantly on his 
features a ready-made sneer, which seems to 
call the rest of the world fools. I do not know 
that it is any real sign of wisdom for a man to 
think it impossible for any one differing from 
himself to possess a grain of understanding, but 
this is usually the habit of clever fellows—they 
are the dandie¢ of vulgar intellect—the exclu- 
sives of common-place pertness. To speak 
phrenologically, they have not the organ of ve- 
neration, or, if it exist at all, it is developed 
inwardly, that is, enveloped, and all their vene- 
ration is for themselves. They are not of opi- 
nion that they possess all knowledge, but they 
are so perfectly satisfied with what they do pos- 
sess, that they think all other knowledge very 
little better than ignorance. Whatever a clever 
fellow does not know, he thinks not worth know- 
ing; and he will take care to let you understand 
that the knowledge which he possesses not, is not 
out of his reach, but without the compass of his 
desires. The fox that declared the grapes sour, 
was a clever fellow; aud his mortification at 
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not being able to reach them was not, I dare 
say, so great as his satisfaction at the ingenious 
thought of pronouncing them not worth reach- 
ing. A clever fellow is clever all over—mind and 
body too; indeed, his mind and body are one 
—for your true clever fellow is not a believer in 
mind independent of matter, (which, by the 
way, is rather strange, seeing that his own mind 
is no great matter); but let that pass—he is cle- 
ver in body as well as in mind. He has a pretty 
and pert dexterity, fitting him well to play the 
part of Merry Andrew or Jack Pudding to a 
travelling conjuror—indeed, I do not know any 


situation more peculiarly fitted to show forth | 


the talents of a clever fellow than this; and I 


should think it the climax of compliment to pay | 
to a clever fellow, to say thatjhe is a complete | 


Jack Pudding—just as it would be a compliment 
to a mathematician to say that he is a complete 
Sir Isaac Newton. A Jack Pudding, you will 
observe, must needs have great activity of body 
and dexterity of hand; he must have a quick eye 
and a ready wit, moreover, he requires, for the 
due performance of his important functions, a 
most especial share of conceit and impudence 
—he must be ready to make a joke of anything, 
of everything, of nothing—in a word, he must 
be a clever fellow. 


There is another sort of fellow called a Good 
Fellow. This word “ good” isa great, large, big, 
bouncing adjective, but marvellously elastic 
withal, and fitting itself to many substantives of 
various and even of opposite qualities. Gram- 
marians, who are the only people in the world 
that know nothing of grammar, say that the use 
of words is to express our ideas; whereas all the 
world knows that the real use of words is to 
conceal our ideas. In like manner, these silly 
grammarians say that the adjective is used to 
express or to show the quality of the substan- 
tive; whereas, in truth, the substantive is 
used to express the quality of the adjective ;— 
for what, in the name of common sense, is the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ good” as it stands by 
itself? but, clap a substantive to it, and you have 
a solution at once;—thus, for instance, in the 
case of good fellow, the word “fellow” shows 
you the meaning of the word “good.”’ There is a 
great difference between a good fellowandaclever 
fellow: a clever fellow is far from being a good 
fellow, he is rather a good-for-nothing fellow. 
A clever fellow is always bustling about, like a 
parched pea on a shovel; but a good fellow is as 
quiet as a mouse, and as easy as an old shoe. 
A clever fellow has all his eyes about him, but 
a good fellow never has his eyes above three 
quarters open. He takes the world as he finds 
it, and thinks it on the whole a pretty sort of 
thing, and never meditates pulling it to pieces 
to make it go better, as babies do with watches. 
A clever fellow will be sure to contradict you, 
whatever you say: a good fellow will be sure 
to agree with you, whatever you say. A good 
fellow is a kind of tame bear, clumsy, but 
tractable; you may lead him anywhere, and 
persuade him to anything. He will tell you 
good stories if you like to listen to him, and if 
you do not, he will listen to your bad ones. He 
will laugh at your jokes and pity your griefs. 
He will eat at any table, and drink at any 
tavern. He will chirp over his glass, and praise 
the nastiest wine that was ever bottled. He will 
never be the first to break up a party, but will 
sit beyond midnight, kindly oblivious of his 
wife and children. A good fellow is quite in 
his glory, and at the very perfection of his good~ 
ness, when he is half drunk or half asleep. If you 





have wit, you may make him your butt; and if | 


you have not, you may play off your stupidity 
upon him, and he will take it for wit. He must 
care for nobody, but be at everybody’s service. 
He bears no resentments, and is obliging to all 
the world, except his own family, of whose 
existence he seems hardly aware. 





| 


like his body, seems to have acquired a habit of 
sitting quietly down and confining itself to a 
place. He is a man who looks as though he 
had forgotten yesterday and had no thought for 
to-morrow. He is a complete nose of wax, to 
be twisted or squeezed into any shape. He has 
no mental or moral characteristics whatever— 
he is not a good man or a bad man, but he is a 
good fellow: he has neither wit nor wisdom, 
but he is a good fellow: he has done nothing 
that any one can recollect—he has filled no 
heart with gratitude and no tongue with his 
praises, but he is a good fellow. If he fall into 
trouble, (which he is pretty sure to do, for he 
takes no pains to keep out of it,) his friends 
pity him, it is true; but they have a very queer 
way of pitying him—they laugh at him with tears 
in their eyes. ‘They will not give him sixpence, 
but they will say he was a good fellow. 

Now, hereby we are brought to the acquaint- 
ance of another species of fellow—to wit, the 
Poor Fellow—another, and yet not another. A 
worn out good fellow makes a poor fellow, and 
so does a done up clever fellow. A poor fellow 
is a kind of waste-butt for superfluous pity, 
and the dregs of sympathy: — compassion is 
not kindly administered, but carelessly thrown 
at him. His name is mentioned at tables where 
once he sat gaily and gloriously ; and there starts 
up at the sound of it a vision of a threadbare 
coat of doubtful colour, of a napless hat with a 
crown that flaps up and down in the wind, and 
with a flabby brim that will never flap up again 
—a vision of leaky shoes, of greasy trousers, of 
lantern jaws, and long grey hair; and the 
guests say ‘‘ Poor fellow’—then they drink 
their wine to drown the thought of him—thus 
laying the ghost in a red sea. A poor fellow is 
like a drone in autumn—there is something 
passing melancholy in the slowness of its gait, 
and there is in its form and aspect that which 
tells of a by-gone summer—of an evanescent 
brightness—a temporary flutter and gaiety ; but 
cold winds are come, and heavy clouds hang 
their damp drapery in a gloomy sky, and the 
poor shivering drone is creeping to as warm a 
death as it can find. The pity with which men 
look upon a poor feilow is as different from the 
compassion with which they regard a poor man, 
as the praise which they bestow on a good fellow 
differs from the respect with which they treat a 
good man. There is something painful in the 
familiarity of pity, and the pertness of a half 
humorous sympathy. Even the truly generous 
feel some repugnance in administering to a poor 
fellow which they do not feel in relieving a poor 
man. A poor fellow reminds you of gay days; 
and there is a thought, not to be surmounted, 
that some moral obliquities have assisted to 
form the downward slope into the valley of ad- 
versity; while the poor fellow himself feels more 
deeply than all, the contrast of the present with 
the past—he knows that the past will never be 
present again, therefore he wishes the present 
to be past as soon as possible.—Poor fellow !— 
Drop the curtain—drop the curtain. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue daughter of O’Keeffe, the once cele- 
brated and popular dramatic writer, is, we hear, 
about to publish by subscription her father’s 
MSS. Poems. The pension graciously allowed by 
his late, and continued by his present Majesty, 
of course ceased at O’Keeffe’s death, and his 
dramatic copyrights not being secured by the 
late bill, the daughter is, we regret to learn, 
left wholly unprovided for. Miss O’ Keeffe, now 
getting into the sear and yellow leaf—if such a 
thing may be said of a lady—is herself a writer, 
and may therefore be supposed to have some 
claim on the public—but, and it is a far higher 
one, she is a most amiable woman. Though not 


His mind, | personally known tous, it is within our personal 
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knowledge, that she devoted the better part of 
a pretty long life to the most assiduous atten. 
dance on her father, who was blind for man 

years; and we have heard those who had fre. 
quent opportunities of observing the patient care 
with which she led him day after day, and year 
after year, on his melancholy walks, speak with 
enthusiastic admiration of her unwearied devo- 
tion. We trust that Englishmen—but our best 
hopes are in Englishwomen—will feel that such 
a claim must be recognized. The Poems are to 
be comprised in one volume, price 7s. 6d. to be 
paid for on delivery; and subscriptions are re. 
ceived by Miss O’ Keeffe herself, and Mr. Skel- 
ton, bookseller, both of Southampton. A London 
agent should be forthwith named. 


We have this week to announce the death of 
Joseph Haslewood, Esq., a gentleman, to whom 
the public is indebted for many valuable re- 
prints of curious and rare works. He was of 
humble origin, and owed little to early educa- 
tion; but by indefatigable zeal and perseverance, 
he collected together a great deal of curious in- 
formation, and was generally admitted to have 
few superiors in what is called bibliographical 
knowledge, especially in all that related to our 
early poets and dramatists. He was one of the 
founders of the Roxburghe Club, and has left a 
curious and valuable, though not very exten- 
sive collection of books and MSS., which will, 
we believe, be sold early in the spring. He 
was in private life a sociable and pleasant man, 
and will be regretted in the limited circle of his 
personal friends. 

The departure of Mr. Leslie from this coun- 
try, announced last week, cannot be passed over 
as an ordinary event; it is, we know, a subject 
of deep and general regret among artists, and 
indeed to all, especially the admirers of that 
elegant and difficult department of art, genteel 
comedy, in which he was so pre-eminent. To 
his personal friends his absence can hardly be 
supplied ; and they must be left to regret that 
they shall no longer enjoy that society, and those 
happy hours which his private worth, his intel- 
ligence, and affectionate disposition made so 
delightful and instructive. Mr. Leslie leaves 
us for a permanent and honorable situation un- 
der the American Government, in a department 
in which the assistance of his professional ta- 
lents is required. He felt it a duty he owed 
himself, his family, and his country, to give this 
offer, at least, a trial; especially after the flat- 
tering invitation of the President Jackson, in 
his letter to him, and from the honourable dis- 
tinction which it conveyed. We expressed our 
fears that Mr. Leslie had not been sufficiently 
patronized here; we are informed that in this 
respect he had no reason to complain; that he 
was indeed grateful for the encouragement he 
had received, and that of late his commissions 
increased. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that others entertained the same opinion, 
and that a high-minded nobleman, in no way more 
distinguished than as a liberal friend of art— 
the Earl of Egremont—most generously offered 
him 1000 guineas to paint a companion to a pic- 
ture which he had already executed forhim. This 
noble offer was as nobly refused on the part of the 
artist, who replied, “ that to receive a commis- 
sion given under such an impression, he should 
consider little better than robbery.” It was 
not without pain that Leslie thought of leaving 
England, so greatly endeared to him; and most 
of all, he regretted his removal from the “ only 
country where living art is to be found”—that 
he should no longer behold the talent annually 
displayed—and, in “ particular, the works of 
Chantrey, of Wilkie, of Turner, the native fresh- 
ness of the landscapes of Constable, and the 
grace and elegance of the portrait composition 
of Chalon.” It is however pleasant to know 
that his admirable works will continue to grace 
the walls of the Royal Academy; that he has 
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not resigned his diploma, and that we may still 
look forward to future gratification from the 
creations of a pencil which has embodied forth, 
with such congeniality of sentiment—free from 
all common or vulgar feeling—the humour and 
pathos of a Sterne—the chivalrous eccentricities 
of Don Quixotte—the rich, racy, worldly wit of 
Falstaff—and the elegance and refinement of 
lished life, in his picture of ‘The Gros- 

yenor Family.’ 

Eheu! quam tenui e filo pendet 

Quidquid in vita maximé arridet. 





PINE ARTS 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

We have been indulged with a look at the 
pictures for the Autumnal Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists. 
and valuable, and remarkably well arranged; 
the works of the dead mingle gracefully with 
those of the living, the former however prevail. 
Other Exhibitions seek contrast in the distri- 
bution of works on the walls—this Society are 
solicitous about harmony; the eye pursues the 
line of pictures without being offended by star- 
tling oppositions of light and shade. There is 
also a judicious mixture of the little and the 
largee Among the former, we have many of 
the fine enamels of Bone, a number of exqui- 
site Stothards, and sundry snatches of landscape, 


byJohn Wilson, of great truth and force. Among | 


the latter, we number several splendid Wilsons 
—‘Cicero’s Villa,’ recalling the times of Roman 
greatness, and ‘ Langallon, in Wales,’ which 
shows that our own isle, when looked on with poe- 
tic eyes, may vie in landscape with Italy. Rey- 
nolds is in great perfection: there are several 
of those half ideal and half portrait pictures 
in which he excelled; but the most remarkable 
is a full size sketch for a large picture of ‘Gray’s 
Bard chaunting his last sad song to the in- 
vaders of his country.’ This picture was in the 
collection of Mrs. Thrale, of whom there is an 
admirable portrait. One of the noblest pictures 
is by Gainsborough: it represents two fine dogs 
quarreling, while two lads are all but quarrel- 
ing also; the grandeur of the landscape, in the 
bosom of which this rustic contest goes on, the 
life, the nature, the ease and boldness of the 
combatants, and the prodigious force of colour, 
unite in making this one of the most successful 
pictures of the British School. Beechey, Hopp- 
ner, Smirke, Hogarth, Constable, Loutherbourg, 
Opie, Fuseli, Etty, Morland, Crome, Turner, 
West, Zoffani, Jackson, and others scarcely less 
eminent, are there in great strength. 








THEATRICALS 

Nore of preparation is all we have to sound 
this week. 

The two great single gentlemen rolled into 
one, or the Theatres Royal Covent Lane and 
Drury Garden, will shortly commence their 
Siamese Season.—The Adelphi will open on 
Monday next with a new romantic drama, in 
the style which that house has made its own, 
with Mr. Bernard’s popular farce of the ‘ Mum- 
my,’ and ‘ The Loves of the Angels,’ a bur- 
lesque imported from the Strand ‘Theatre, and 
re-christened ‘ The Loves of the Stars,’ at the 
particular instigation, as we understand, of the 
Licenser, who has stood godfather upon the 
Present occasion. — Madame Vestris has a 
Strong company; indeed, in point of comic 
strength, it could scarcely be surpassed if all 
the remaining actors and actresses in London 
were congregated in one theatre. Not to go 
further, there are four names which will fully 

ar us out in this assertion—Mr. Liston, Mr. 
omg 6 Madame Vestris, and Mrs. Orger. 
This house will also open on Monday, with 
three novelties: a burletta, by the author of 
The Water Party,’ in which Mr. Liston and 





They are numerous | 





Mrs. Orger will appear; a burletta, by the 
author of ‘ The Chimney Piece,’ in which Mr. 
Keeley will make his bow; and a burlesque, by 
the authors of ‘Olympic Revels.’ Thus there 
will, at all events, be novelty in plenty as to 
quantity—time must develope the quality. 


THE ORANGE THEATRE, CHELSEA. 

It is a long time since we have had an op- 
portunity of personally visiting this establish- 
ment, but we have been favoured, by a corre- 
spondent, with a short notice of it, which, after 
much consideration, we have determined to 
present to our readers. We should not have 
hesitated a moment, but that there is a little 
pervading air of partiality about it, and a pe- 
culiar construction, which makes us strongly 
suspect it to have been written by some per- 
sonal friend of the proprietors. 

“ The orange Theatr under the management 
of Mr. Smithers improves rapidly, takeing such 
parts to himself that does much Credit to his 
figure and talents his horsemanship and millers 
of Mansfield is very attractive and Creates roars 
of Laughter.” 








MISCELLANEA 

Bruxelles, Sept. 23.—[Extract from a Private 
Letter. ]—I avail myself of a leisure moment to 
‘*prate to you of our whereabouts.” Know, 
then, that we arrived here a week ago, intend- 
ing only to remain twenty-four hours, and then 
proceed onwards—but, “l'homme propose et 
Dieu dispose,”—we found such a promise of a 
rich harvest of entertainment, that we at once 
resolved to remain till the fétes are over. This, 
you probably know, is the first of four days of 
festivity, dedicated to the remembrance of the 
four days of fighting at the outbreak of the Re- 
volution three years ago. The amusements are 
all for the people, and I shall be much disap- 
pointed if they do not afford me some insight 
into their character and feelings. Among other 
entertainments, an exhibition of pictures is 
opened to-day to the public, including the works 
not only of native, but of French and English 
artists. Among others, Martin’s ‘ Nineveh’ is 
conspicuous, and greatly admired. I have had 
a peep behind the curtain, and am sorry to 
say, that both the French and English are fairly 
beaten by the Belgians in the departments of 
tableaux de genre and landscape. There are a 
great many English here—I have seen Mr. 
Charles Grant, Mr. Wynne, Dr. Bowring— 
and, among the most courted, Lady Morgan. 
I think the latter stands some chance of having 
her head turned by the attentions paid to her. 
Go where she will, she is flattered equally by 
the Ministerial and the Opposition party—by 
litterati and artists. Itis said that she intends 
writing a work on Belgium, and in defence of 
the people; and I hear that she has been urged 
to do so by influential persons, who have offered 
her all sorts of information. 


Steam Carriages.— According to an account in 
the Mechanic's Magazine, King Leopold is taking 
an active part in the attempt to introduce Steam 
Carriages into Belgium, which, being generally 
a flat country is well suited for the purpose. The 
chief Belgian competitors, says the writer, ‘ are 
M. Dietz, and M. Couchans, of Charleroi, both 
of whom have been making experimental trials, 
with carriages of their own construction, in the 
neighbourhood of Brussels. The carriage of 
Dietz seems to be rather a stupendous affair— 
eight tons weight, and fourteen feet high! It 
is hung, however, on springs—enormous steel 
springs (sur d’énormesressortsd'acier ). The boiler 
is composed of six elliptical chambers, placed in 
pairs one above the other, which contain alto- 
gether 240 square feet of heating surface. There 
are two pistons, which turn two cranks, which 
turn two pullies, which carry two endless chains, 





which turn the two hind wheels, by which (alone) 
the carriage is propelled. There is but one 
wheel in front, and that is used as a guide 
wheel. The engine is stated to be able, in as- 
cending hills, to exert a power of 120 horses, 
and there appears to be some arrangement by 
which in such cases the wheels may have the 
help of cogs (sont garnies de billets de bois de bout.) 
The rival steam-carriage of M. Couchans has 
four wheels, and a separate cylinder and piston 
for each wheel. The circumference of the wheels 
is stated to be “ elastic,” which means, we pre- 
sume, that they are constructed on the give and 
take principle of our Messrs. Jones & Com- 
pany’s patent wheels. The results of the ex- 
periments hitherto made with these carriages 
are but indifferent. The greatest speed realized 
is likened to the ‘* galop d'un bon cheval.” 

Van Dieman's Land.—Letters received, and 
dated May last, make mention of a newly dis- 
covered tract of land said to be unrivalled for 
luxuriance, and admirably suited for grazing and 
agriculture. An exploring and clearing party 
had been dispatched, and the government were 
already building houses, and had determined to 
form a settlement there of the Pensioners lately 
arrived. ‘The country is said to be very beau- 
tiful, and to include large tracts of fine clear 
upland, with spots of excellent forest and fine 
plains of rich alluvial pasture—to be well water- 
ed, abounding in cattle as fat as if stall fed—and 
to be very easily accessible from Hobart Town. 


Printing Establishment in New York.—In the 
establishment of the Messrs Harpers, of this 
city, there are 17 presses, and working by horse 
power, which equals the work of seven common 
presses; and the persons employed in stereo- 
typing, printing, and bookbinding departments, 
are 140 in number.—The printing of the esta- 
blishment costs 100 dollars, and the paper 200 
dollars a day; they employ a considerable num- 
ber of workmen out of their own quarters; turn 
out, on an average, every day in the year, a 
book of the Family Library size; the postage 
bill of the firm is about one thousand dollars per 
annum.—It is but a few years since the Harpers 
were journeymen printers.— Knickerbacker. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 





ys of | Thermom. | Barometer. . 
WexiMon. | Max. Min. . Noon. | Winds, 
Thur. 19| 61 52 29.80 
Frid. 20 46 30.00 
Sat. 21 47 Stat. 
Sun. 22 50 29.95 
Mon. 23) 67 50 29.50 
Tues. 24; 63 52 29.12 Moist. 
Wed. 25| 71 50 29.45 Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus, 
Cumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 57.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 29°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.56. 

Nights and Mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day d don Wednesday, 4h. 36 min. 


| Weather. 





Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

















NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Life of the late Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M., by the 
Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M., of Saint John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Moments of Idleness; or, a Peep into the World we 
call ours. 


Just published.—The Etheringtons, 18mo. 2s.—Me- 
moir of the Rev. R. Davis, 12mo. 5s.—Insect Histories, 
12mo. 5s.—The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Cruikshbank’s Facetie, Vol. 3,j for 1834, with 
60 Engravings, 10s.—History of the Soul, by the Rev. 
J. Hambleton, 3s. 6¢.—Swinborne’s Farmer's Account- 
Book, 9s.—Waldemar, a Tale (Library of Romance, 
Vol. 8,) 6s.—Humble’s Bible Questions, 12mo. 2s.— 
Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. 18, Ormond, 5s.— 
Del Mar’s Theoretical and Practical Spanish Grammar, 
12mo. 6s.—The Fathers of the Wesley Family, by W. 
Beal, 12mo. 3s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sancho Panza—G. J. H.—Veritas—received. 
L. W. C,—we decline. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE 
2ist OF SEPTEMBER. 


TT has been the fashion of those who would 

neither undertake the labour nor hazard the cost 
of making the reader acquainted with the progressive 
develop t of the uni I mind, to persuade them- 
selves that Englishmen were like the snail in the 
Hindi verb, who, seeing nothing beyond its shell, 
believed it to be the finest palace in the world—we 
have ever thought and acted differently. The literary 
world, in our opinion, is as eager for an interchange of 
knowledge, as our traders for an interchange of manu- 
factures ; and it is our ambitious hope that ultimately 
the Athenzum will become the literary mart where all 
nations must offer tribute of their wisdom—therefore 
it was, that in the late dearth of sound English litera. 
ture, instead of “‘eking out its imperfections” by revert- 
ing to works which had already gone the round of the 
circulating libraries, we availed ourselves of the op- 
portunity to make the reader acquainted with what 
our continental neighbours were thinking and doing. 
One circumstance, however, weighed against us; there 
was, unfortunately, no point from which we could start 
—all was unknown. e review of a foreign work, 
however comprehensive it might be, was but an isolated 
thing, and not a part of a whole: the English public 
knew little relating to the author or the work; still 
less of the author or his work, in relation to the gene- 
ral literature of his country. We have long considered 
how best to obviate this difficulty; and our plans are 
now sufficiently matured to justify us in announcing 
them: we have made arrangements for giving, in extra 
sheets of the Athonzum, successive series of papers, 
on the Literature of the Nineteenth Century—each 
series to be devoted to the literature of one nation, and 
to be written by a distinguished native of that country. 
The general outline of the plan, which has been trans- 
mitted to the several writers for their guidance, has 
been “The State of Literature at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century—the Indications of coming Change 
to be marked— 

THE LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, WITH ANECDOTES CRITICAL 
AND BICGRAPHICAL— 

the State of Literature at the Ptesent Moment, with 

speculations on future change, as indicated by present 

appearances.” Each series will appear consecutively ; 
the first, on German Literature, which will be con- 
tinued every fortnight until complete ;—then French, 

Italian, Spanish, and American, all in preparation, will 

follow in due course. ‘To each series the name of the 

writer will be prefixed ; and it will then appear that 
no cost has been spared to secure the services of the 
most distinguished men in Europe. It is intended that 
each series shall be full and comprehensive—in proof, 
the articles on German Literature will equal in extent 
an octavo volume ; France but little less; Spain, Italy, 

America, each perhaps equal to half a volume; the 

Northern and Eastern Nations according to their rela- 

tive importance. It must not be supposed that such 

a series will be as interminable as an Kncyclopedia— 

an extra half-sheet of the Atheneum is somewhat more 

capacious than the reader may at first imagine; four 
of them can conveniently swallow up an ordinary, and 
five or six an extraordinary, octavo volume. According 
to agreement, the Papers on German Literature will be 
delivered to usin November ; the translation may there- 
fore be completed before Christmas; and, if all things 
advance according to our expectations, the first of this 
series will appear carly in January; but the scheme is 
so extensive, and regularity is dependent on so many 
separate individuals, as to make us cautious of specific 
promise, beyond the general intention. In the mean- 
time, that our own literature may have due honour and 
precedence, the first of a series on the Literature of 

England during the Nineteenth Century; or better, 

perhaps, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY 

OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
LAST FIFTY YEARS, 
By Mr. ALLan CunNINGHAM, 

will forthwith appear.—And now, whether we have 
wisely calculated on the wants and wishes of the English 
literary public, time only can determine. We can 
have no object but that of making a worthy return for 
the extraordinary support we have received; and we 
must add, an anxious and becoming desire to give to 
Periodical Literature a character of universality that it 
has never yet dared even to affect. The proposed 
series, with translations, printing, and paper, cannot 
cost us less than two, and will probably exceed three, 
thousand pounds; but not one farthing to the sub- 
scribers—the whole being a gratu.tous addition to 
the present paper. 











ARTICLED PUPIL. 
AJ ANTED, ina long-established SCHOOL 


of the highest respectability, within a mile of Hyde Park 
Corner, a YOUNG LADY of genteel connexions, as an AR- 
TICLED PUPIL. The premium will depend on the time re- 
quired; but Parents will find this an eligible opportunity of 
obtaining for a Dauglier a liberal education on fixed and 
derate terms.—Address, post paid, for M. C. 18, Hans-place, 
Sloane-street. 








RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 

who has studied professionally for many years under the 

first Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER-COLOUR 

or OIL PAINTING, on very moderate terms.—Apply by letter, 
post paid, to M. C., at 2, F d-street, H d-road 





P 


PEOTECTOR FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 35, Old Jewry ; Regent-street, corner of 
Jermyn-street, Lenten 3 aes High-street, Southwark. 


5,000,000. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 





GOVERNESS. 

YOUNG LADY is desirous to engage 

herself as GOVERNESS in a GENTEEL FAMILY. In 
addition to the usual requisites of an -— Education, she 
would undertake to give instructions in French, Music, and 
Drawing. A family would be prefer: in which the children 
are under twelve years of age.—Apply to E. A. E., Rose Cottage, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood. 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has three days a week disengaged (Monday, Wed- 
ovate, and Friday), would be happy to give LESSONS in 
DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
moderate terms. 
Letters to be addressed, post paid, to S. S., No. 28, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand. 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT, 

as by practice, and so as to be spoken.—Mons. DE LOLME, 
Nephew of De Loime, Author of the Work on the English Con- 
stitution, has removed from Soho-square, to 31, Keppel-street, 
Russell-square, where he will begin, on the Ist of October, new 
Courses ef tures, In Classes, at 6 and 3 in the evening, and 
at 3 for Ladies, on the progressive plan explained in his ‘ Tab- 
leau General et Progressif de la Langue Frangaise ;* being a 
collection of all the words now used in Paris by weil-bred Per- 
sons, explained in English; with numerous examples, pointing 
out their phraseology and various ases, and arranged in six pro- 
gressive classes ; the first made up of what occurs daily and most 
often in conversation, and the others diminishing waaay in 
utility. Thus the pupil is enabled to speak from the beginning, 
and ultimately on stg topic, knowing the whole language it- 
self and the Grammar, instead of rules only, and bare words sel- 
dom used. Dedicated to His Majesty. Sold by J. Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; and by the Author. In one volume of 
540 pp. 7s. 6d.—Terms, in Classes of 2 hours, and 8 Pupils, 25s. 
per quarter; of 4 Persons, for Adults or Ladies, 2 guineas.—Pri- 
vate Tuition, and Schools attended.—Lessons in Latin on the 
same plan. 


CLEANING AND REPAIRING OLD PICTURES. 
JIGNOR JOFFROY has followed this 


branch of the Five Arts from his earliest youth, and has 

made some very important discoveries in it, whereby he is en- 
abled to restore the Works of the Old Masters to their original 
beauty, even from the most dilapidated condition, without paint- 
ing over or destroying even the minutest particle of the original 
icture which time has left untouched. In his process of clean- 
ng he does not use alkali, or any other corrosive matter 
which might injure the painting. He likewise removes the old 
and decayed canvas from pictures, and substitutes a new one, or 
trausfers to canvas those painted upon wood. During several 
years of his life he was employed in Italy in removing fresco 
paintings from walls, and transferring them to canvas. 

He likewise teaches ordinary and anatomical Drawing, and 
prints Miniatures, 

Apply to Signor Joffroy, at his Residence, No. 5, Arundel- 
street, Coventry -street, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTERS: 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., Professor of Latin, and 
ee MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
nl on . 

The School opens after the Summer Holidays on Tuesday, the 
Ist of October. The Hours of attendance on the first five days of 
the week are from a 3 past 9 to 4 past 3, in which time, one hour 
and a quarter is allowed for recreation, On Saturday the School 
is closed at a quarter after twelve, 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and Modern 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, the Elements 
of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy, and Drawing. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 15/. The Discipline of 
the School is maintained without Corporal Punishment, 

A Monthly Report of the Conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardian. THOMAS COATES, 

September, 1833. Secretary. 


Oo ADVERTISERS.—EDINBURGH 
REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
ADVERTISING SHEET of No. 117, are requested to be sent to 
Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster-row, by October 3; and Pro- 
spectuses, Bills, Xc. to be stitched in the Number, a week later. 




















ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
George Arbuthnot, Esq. | Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. |Sir T. F. Fremantle, Bart. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S.| M.-P. 
Col, W. Bodycott Davis James Halford, Esq. 
w. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 
-R.S. eter Reierson, Ex 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
East, Bart. F.R.S. BP. Maxwell Stewart, Faq. MP. 
te Edmonstone, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 
*.R.S, 


Anditors. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D. 

Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 


All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Eurepe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without paymeut of additional Premiam, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured participate in four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of lile, on 
lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 


that'l. which expire at Michaelmas next, should be 

newed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void, 
Receipts for such Renewals are now ready at the above O 

and with the respective Agents to the Company throughout the 


United Kingdom. 
WILMER HARRIS, Secretary, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 

Price 2s. 6d. No. XLVI. for OCTOBER, contains: 

1. Taylor’s History of the Civil Wars in Ireiand—2. Autobio. 

he French Peerage, An- 

odern—4. Gallery of pen | Characters, No. XLI, 

with a full-length Portrait of L. E. L.—5. Persian Women—6, Don 

Quixote’s Library, No. I11.—7. Celebrated Trials of the Nine. 

teenth Century, No. 111.—8. The Art of aga by Commis. 

sion—9. Bulwer, Westmacott, Cobbett, John W of Preston, 

and others—10, My Father's House. By John Galt—11, Yeomanry 
Cavalry—12. The Fraser Papers for October. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


7 x 
‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
FOR OCTOBER 1833, 
Contains, among other Interesting Papers :— 
The first of a Series, by the Author of ‘ Highways and By-ways,? 
entitied, ‘ My Travelling Acquaintance ;’ also the first of a Series 
of Sketches by Miss Mitford, entitled, ‘ Inhabitants of a Country 
Town’—The late Mr. Tardy, a Sketch, by the Author of Paul 
Pry—The Ruined Laird, a Tale, by the Hon. Mrs, Norton—Sea. 
souable Dittles, No. 2, by Thomas Haynes Bayly—Paganini’s Pid. 
die—The Conclusion of Mr. Graitan’s Reminiscences of the late 
Edmund Kean, &c. &c. 
Orders for the Magazine should be sent to the Booksellers by 
the 28th to ensure its delivery on the ist of October. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington. 
street. 


Wiil be published on the 30th inst., price 6s., by R. Heward, 
5, Wellington-street, Strand, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXXVIII., containing, 

1. A Free Trader's Defence of the ‘ Mercantile System’—2. His- 
tory of France—3. Nova Scotia—4. Corporate Reform—5. Lo 
University Magazine; Note on Austin’s Jurisprudence—6. Pit- 
cairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland—7?. Letters of Horace Walpole 
—8. Sinking System at Sea—9. Rush’s Residence at the Court of 
Londen—10. The gone-by Session—11. ae of Piants— 
12. Otto on the Violin—13. The Repealers—1i4. History of the 
Middle and Working Classes—15. Kingdom of Greece ard the 
lonian Islands—i6. The Question of Absenteeism reducible to the 
Principles of Free Trade—List of Books, Index, &c. 

Also just published, 4th edition, price 2s. 6d. 

Geometry without Axioms; or, the First 
Book of Euclid’s Elements, with Alterations and Familiar Notes; 
and an Interealary Book, in which the Straight Line and Plane 
are derived from properties of the Sphere, in a way taken from 
Napoleon’s idea of * Circular Geometry ;” being an attempt to 
get rid of Axioms and Postulates, and particularly to establish the 
Theory of Parallel Lines without recourse to avy principle not 
grounded on previous demonstration. In the present edition the 
part relating to Parailel Lines is reduced in bulk one half; with 
a Preface, giving a summary of the results; and an Appendix, 
containing Notices of Methods at different times for 
getting over the difficulty in the Twelfth Axiom of Euclid. By 
a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

Sold also by Ridgway, Piccadilly ; Grant, Cambridge, 
Also by the same Author, Y 

Instructions to my Daughter, for Playing on 
the Enharmonic Guitar ; being an attempt to effect the execution 
of correct harmony, on principles analogous to those of the an- 
cient Eaharmonic. With plates, price 4s. 


True Theory of Rent; with Extract from 


Say. Price 3d. ne 
Catechism of the Corn Laws. 17th edition, 


price 6d. 


HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY 
For OCTOBER, price 1s. 6d. 

Contains: 1. History of Moral Science—2. Life and Character 
of the late W. Roscoe—3. A Night amid the Seaward Hills—4. Ju- 
veuile Lessons, by Junius Redivivus—s. Autobiography of Pel. 
Verjuice—6. Tokens—7. John Bull, Esq. of Wheedle-Hail—6. The 
Two Kinds of Poetry—9. The Spirit of an Infant to his Mother= 
10. On the Relation of the Wealthy Classes to the Poor. 

Charles Fox, Pateruoster-row. 


HE GIULIANIAD or GUITAR MAGA- 
ZINE, No. VI. price 2s. 6d., will be published on the Ist 
0! October, when the first volume of this work will be —- 
Contents: Guitar Makers and Sellers—Instructions to my Daugh- 
ter—Pelzer’s Instructions, Reviews, Chit-Chat, &c.; the Masic is 
Giuliani’s Fantasia (op. 62), Divertimento, by Raske, and Five 
Songs, with English and German words. 
Sherwood and Co. 23, Paternoster-row ; Duff and Co. 65, Ox+ 
ford-street; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; and Johanning, 
6, John-street, Oxford-street. 


HE ALBUM WREATH AND BIJOU 
mem JOHN FRANCIS, E 
Edite \ » Esq. 

Tn consequence of the anrivelled beauty with which the NEW 
SERIES of the ALBUM WREATH will be produced, and 
consequent time and labour necessarily devoted to it, the first 
number is postponed until the 30th of September, when it will 
positively appear with the Magazines for October. 

Published monthly, price 3s. 6d. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed, port paid, to 
the care of Mr. Willoughby, printer, 109, Goswell-street. 

de La Rue, James, and Rudd. a 

AXTON’S LOCOMOTIVE PULLEY. 

An Investigation of the Principles of this Invention, by 
JOHN ISAAC HAWKINS, Exq., will be found in No. 106 of the 
REPERTORY of PATENT INVENTIONS, for October, 183% 
This Number will also contain: Shallcros«’s Patent for Improve- 
ments in Looms—Jessop’s, for Improvements in constructing 
Rail Pelletier and Desprez, for Improvemenis in making 























tions may be applied in reduction of future annual pr » at 
the option of the assured, to be expressed in writing, when 
effecting the assurance, 

The Profits declared on Life Policies, at the Septennial Meet- 
ing, on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent. on the Pre- 
Tiunts paid. 

The Bonus has been equitably divided amon 
titled, in proportion to the Profits which hi 
Office from such Policies, and according to the time elapsed, 
from the date of the Policy to the Septennial Valuation. 


the Policies en- 





Sulphate of Quinine—Trevethick’s, for an Improved Steam En- 
gine—Butler’s for manufacturing Oil, and for obtaining Ges 
therefrom—Accounts of American Patents, &c. &c.—and @ State- 
ment of Sir C. Dance’s Journey to Brighton, by Steam, on the 
Common Roads. 
Price 3s. each Number, with Plates. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court; and Hebert, 
88, Cheapside. Commu us are ly requested 
be addressed ac abover 
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FRENCH, , AND AMERICAN 


News oud. Sedbaes Library, 
WEST OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
G. G. BENNIS, AGENT. 
All affairs relating to ao : oe Ireland, and America 


HE NEWS ROOMS of this Establishment, 
the most considerable in Europe, are spacious, magnificent, 
and delightfully situated ; they contain ail the principal News- 
rs of England, Ireland, Scotland, America, France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Prussia, Austria, Greece, Turkey, Algiers, Egy pt, aC. 
and the Magazines and Reviews, popu iterary, scientific, 
paval and military.—Four hundred } cereale s are received, of which 
ove hundred and ma A are in English.—Agency for Periodicals, 
The CIRCULATING LIBRARY comprises 40,000 volumes of 
the poh interesting and newest works in Frenc h, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish. Every literary propensity may be 
here gratilied.—All information afforded to the inquiries of 
nge 
wt SRARY—An extensive assortment of Books, in all languages, 
on sale. A case of Books is dispatched the first of every month 
for England; a case also leaves London, from 39, Paternoster- 
rerio for this library, the first of every month, exclusive of other 
s.—Orders are requested in time. 
perire ASSURANCE—Desirons to afford every facility to parties 
on the Continent, insuring, a Chief Office is established in Paris, 
weer ou a reduced scale of premiums, insurances on lives are 


‘Office of the PARIS ADVERTISER; pub- 
lished on Sundays.—Advertise i} ations received. 

The circulation of this English a is engaged to equal that 
of any other on the Continent; it is taken at the principal Insti- 
tutions, Public Offices, Reading Rooms, Libraries, Hotels, and 
Coffee Houses throughout Europe, where it is filed for daily 

erence. 
insertions are permanent for a week—the public pay for one 
advertisement instead of seven: this is a powerful economy, in 
consequence of which they can afford to enter more into detail 
in their announces. 

Traders, Public € i and Professi dis- 








Just published, price, bound 
New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted from the 
best Authors, and dis; posed in accordance with the Rules; by 
NVEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class- books 
by the Royal Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian ——, and adapted to the Use of the English 
Students, by J. H. SIEVR 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 








ust published, in 8vo. price, boun: 
ENO R’S LOGOGRAPHIC. “EMBLE- 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. Seventh edit. 
corrected and considerably improv ; 
Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho-square. 


Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the principal difficulties 
explained according a: the gr ti French Academy. 
y M 









November Ist, price 14s. board: 


STUART’S COM MENTARY on the 
aneages. 
By the Rev. MOSES STUART, M.A, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, United States, 

Republished under the care of E. Henderson, Doct. Phi 
Uniform with ‘ anaes ae onthe Romans.’ 

London: Fisher, Son, and C Simpkin and Samal and 
Hamilton, Adams, and ito. 3 te alboys, O Oxford; Deighton, Cam- 
bridge ; Wakeman ,and Cumming, Dublin ;  Oliphast, and Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh ; ; and Collins, Gi lasgow 


October 14th will be publ 

ISHER’S DRAWING- ROOM SCRAP 
BOOK for 1834; containing 36 blabla. -finished Plates, 

With Poems, &c. by L. E. Demy 4to ul 
The ‘ Fallen Temple and lonely Tomb’ of ory conjoined 
with English ey oe Portraits of distinguished Individuals, 
which may neral or peculiar interest, and some few 
fanciful subjects, give ‘the charm of variety to the pictorial de+ 

lineations of this Volume 

The principal feature in the Literary Department is a long and 
connected rong founded on Indian history, which, as the Au- 
tho! » “is full of the richest material for pm 





di. 





Twentieth edition, with ah A. corrections, additions, and 
yg ary 
By J. H. SIE 5 
London: Dulau and Co. 37, ieee Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co, Paternoster-row ; Simpkio 
and Co. Stationers’-hall-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; de Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver & '& Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Published tlits day 
NNA MARIA PORTER—SIR DAVID 
BAIRD—JOHN HUNTER—are the Portraits an 
mons in Part 54 of THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d.; India proofs, 4s, 
Single proofs for framing, &e. 2s. each, 


Lord | Eldon—Thomas Moore—Sir Alex. 





posed to try the effect of keeping their names constantly before 
the publican advantage which few duly estimate—will, on con- 
dition of giving an order for insertions for one year, or even for 
six months certain, be met on liberal terms. 

For the proceedings of meetings, law and official documents, 
sales by auction, booksellers’ adv » and other i 
of extraordinary length, a very moderate tariff is fixed. 

55, RUE NEUVE SAINT AUGUSTIN, PARIS, 
One door from 11, Rue de ta Pais. 


MR. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 
7 day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
D 


H 5 MA N. 
oT FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Author of * The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell _ Bradite, Edinburgh 
for Ireland, Mr. Johu Cumming, Du had also of all 
respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


we oo Sten nentgren ml 
. with Engravings, pric 
KETCHES ‘of TURKEY in Is3l and 1832. 
By an AMERICAN 
In 8vo, with a Portrait, price 158. 
Four Voyages in the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, 


Pacitic, Indian and Antarctic Oceans. By Captain Benjamin 
Morrell. 














In smail folio, price 12. 1s. 
Fac-simile of Washington’s Accounts during 
the American Revolution. 
in 12mo, with a Portrait, price 6s. 
The Letters of the British Spy. By William 
Wirt, Esq. 10th edition, revised and corrected. 
n the press, 
A New Theory of ‘Terrestrial Magnetism. 
By Samuel L. Metcalf, M.D. 
ndon : O. Rich, 12, Red Lion- square. 
On the ist of October, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF tase AL ECONOMY, 


No. 21, rice 
TALE O THE TYNE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Poor Laws and Paupers Illustrated. Part II. 
THE HAMLETS; a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 


This Series will consist of Four Parts, price 1s. each, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS.— 
The OCTOBER Nuniber of this cheap and select Library 

of the best Modern Fictions, contains the celebrated Stories en- 
titled ‘ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE- pet oh iy - T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
© this unique Collection have also peared, * PEL HAM,’ dl 
‘DEVEREUX,’ and ‘THE DISOWNEDS by "Mr. 
‘TREMAINE,’ and ‘DE VERE,’ by Mr, Ward GRANBY,’ 
by Mr, Lister ; and ‘VIVIAN GRE Y,’ by Mr. ‘s. vb Israeli. 
They are published at a lower price than the Wave rley Novels, 
being only 4s. per volume, bound in moroece cloih, 

Cemched for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 





TUE LIBR ARY OF ROMANCE. 
On the 1st of October will be published, price 6s. neatly bound 


in cloth, 
W A L D E M A R: 
A Tale of The Thirty Years’ War. 
By the cars f ‘ Vales of a ret ian.’ 
ping the eth Volume of 
THE LIBRARY OF ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 
Published every alternate Month. ‘The following have already 











’. “The Ghost - Hunter. 
Banim. 


By he 4. The Stolen Child. By Galt. 
5. The Bondman. 
2. Schinde itanaen. By Ritchie. 6. The Siave King. By Victor 
3. Waltha A Nove Hugo. 
pee 7, published ou the Ist of August, contains an Original 
ersian ge entitled THE KHAN’S TALE, By James 
Baillie Fraser, E: 
ny of the shove Volumes may be had separate, price only 6s. 
3 mith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


he Conteuts of Part 5 (New Edition) of The 
National Portrait Gallery. Imp. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE LATE JEDEDIAH STRUTT. 


The Imperial Magazine, for October, price 1s. 
contains a Portrait and Memoir of Jedediah Strutt, Esq. of 
Derby. Amongst the varied Contents of this Number will be 
fou Interesting Particulars, Anecdoies, &c. of the late 
venerated Hannah More (of whom a Portrait and Memoir were 
given in the January 1833 Number); Notes of a Tour in Al- 
bania; Ac. &c. 

4. 


History of Lancashire. By Edward Baines, 
Esq. Part 32, Embellished with Views of Holme Hall, and the 
Chapter House, Furness Abbe 

London : Fisher, Son, and Co. 
2nd edition, price 4s. 
POPULAR TREATISE on SOME DIS- 
EASES, which may be considered the usnal Source of 
Local and General Devility, or producing extreme Nervous 


Sensibiiily. 
By JOHN GUY, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Published by the Author; and sold by Burgess and Hill, 55, 
Great W indwill-street, Haymarket ; Chapple, 59, Pall Mall; 
Oowhyn, 4, Catherine-street, Strand, or at 2, Upper King- street, 
Bloomsbury ; ; March, 145, Oxford-street; Chappell, 98, Royal 
Exchange ; and by ail Booksellers. 

“* This little but important treatise is replete with practical and 
scientific information. We can conscientiously recommend its 
serious perusal to those who suffer from the maladies on which 
it treats. Such a pamphiet as Mr. Guy’s has long been a desi- 
deratem with a numerous class of patients, to whom its easy and 
popular style will not fail to recommend itself; and we venture 
to predict that this very judicious and well- lime d surgical essay 
will, ere long, become a manual in the hands of the aidlicted.”— 
Monthly Magazine. 











On the 31st October will be peel, 
Nos. XII. and XIV. of t 


EDINBURGH comet caadaaees 
ISTORY of An BIA A, Ancient and Mo- 


dern; containing a Description of the Country—an Ac- 
count of its Lnhabitants, Autiquities, Political Condition, and 
Early Commerce—the Life aud Religion of Mohammed—the 
Conquesis, Aris, and Literature of the Saracens—the Caliphs of 
Damascus, Bagd id, Africa, and Spain—the Civil Government 
and Religions Ceremonies of the Modera Arabs—Origin and Sup- 
pression of the Wahabees—the Institutions, Character, Mauners, 
and Castoms of the Bedouius ; and a comprehensive View of its 
Natural History. 
By ANDREW CRICHTON, 
With the most ace Scote, complete, and beautiful Map of Arabia 
ever submitted to the public, and hi ghly-tinished ilustrative 
Engravings by Jackson. 


The following valuable Works have also appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library,’ with carefully-executed Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous other appropriate Engravings. Price of 
each volume, in cloth boards, 5s. 


Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
Seas and Regions. 3rd edition. z . 
2. Discovery and Adventure in Africa. 2nd 
edition. 
3. View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 2nd 
edition, 
4. Palestine, or the Holy Land. 3rd edition. 
5. Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, 
and Dampier. 2ud edition. 
6, 7,8. Historical and Descriptive Account 
of on india. 3 vols. : 
9. Historical View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery on the more Northern Coasts of America. 
0. Travels and Researches of Alexander 
Von er 2nd edition. e _- 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 2nd edition. 
12. Nubia and Abyssinia. 








Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


of touching interest and of wild ad- 
ventere? 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co,; sold by all Booksellers in the 
United ited Kingdom, 





THE BIBLICAL CABINET. 
This day is published, price 5s. THE FIFTH veqeus of the 
Biblical Cabinet, comprising Vol. I. o' 
AN EXPOSITION OF 
T. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS; 


translated from the original German of Dr. F. A. G. 
THOLUCK, by the Rev. R, MENZIES, 
Edinburgh : ‘Thomas Clark ; London: J. G. and F. Rivington; 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co. Of whom may be had all the 
revious Volumes, viz.—Vol. 1. and ise Ernesti’s Principles of 
nterpretation. Vol. I. eoiotogt | Tracts on the New Testa« 
ment, Vol. Le ‘ilimann’s s of the New" Testament. 


This day is published, price as. b 
PARAPHRASE of the PSA ALMS, exe- 
cuted in Blank Verse: with strict attention to the 
Notes and Commentaries of Bisho; orsiey, Horne, &c., av 
closely approximated to the Text of the Authorized Version of 
the Old Testament and ¥) Liturgy. 
y «+ DUCAREL, Esq. 

Printed for Hamilion, Adem, and Co. 33, # Paternoster- row, 
WORKS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS, 
Published by Baldwin and Cradock, London. 

N ELEMENTARY SYSTEM OF 

PHYSIOLOGY; with a General Index. By JOHN 

BOSTOCK, M.D., F.R. ‘S.,&c. In3 large vols. 8vo. price 2t, 6s. 
boards. 

A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James Rennie. 3rd 
edition, much impioved, avo. price 12s. boards. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D., F.R.S., &e. The 11th edition, compre- 
hending all the Receut Discoveries ; and illustrated with Ten 
Plates by Lowry, and several Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols, 
8vo. price 1. 14s. boards. P 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Elec- 
ie By Thomas Thomson, M.D. ; being a First Portion of a 

ew Edition of Dr. Thomson’s * System of Chemistry.’ laa 
thick volume, 8vo. with numerous Cuts, price 15s. boards. 


An Attempt to establish the First Principles 
of Chemistry by Experiment. By Thomas Thomson, M.D., Re- 
gius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. In 
2 vols. 8vo. price Il. 105. boards, 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Diabetes, Caiculus, and other Affections of the Urinary Organs, 
With Remarks on the Importance of atiending to the State of the 
Urine in Organic Disease of the Kidney and Bladder; with some 
Practical Rules for determining the Nature of the Disease from 
the Sensible goat hemical Properties of that Secretion. By Wil- 
liam Prout, M.D., F.R.S.  8vo. 2nd edition, much enlarged, with 
Coloured Representations of various Calc 12s. boards, 

Also recently published, in a large volume 8vo, price Ids. bds. 

Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of 
John Armstrong, M.D., &c.; to which is added, an Enquiry into 
the Facts connected with those Forms of Fever artribuied to Mal- 
aria or Marsh Effluviam. By Francis Booth, M. Dd. 

14TH EDI TION 6 OF EWING'S GEOGRAPHY. 
In 12mo, 4s. 6d. bound, or with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d., 


SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, from the 

latest and best Authorities; ine inding also the Elements 
of Astronomy, an Account of the Solar System, a variety of Pro- 
blems to be solved vy the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and & 
Pronoun ing Vocabulary containing all the Names of Places 
which occur in the Text. By THOMAS EWING, Teacher of 
Elecution, Geography, History, xc., Edinburgh 

*,* Lo revising this system of Geograpliy for a new edition, 
every care has been bestowed to in’r duce such improvements 
as might sustain its establi-hed reputation, The history of the 
various countries is brought dowu to the preseat time, due 
attention having been paid to all the political changes; 
however, have not rendered necessary @ diferent arrangement 
except iv the disjunction of Beigium from Holland, and of 
Greece from Tarkey. 

The former editions of this Work have been reviewed in the 
most favourable manner in all the icading Journals of Great 
Britain. 

Lwing’s New General Atlas; containing dis- 
tinct Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms throughout 
the World; in which the most recent Geographical Discoveries 
are accurately delineated. Lu royal 4to. price 145. hall-bound ; 
coloured outlines, ~} or, fall-coloured, 18s. 

Aliso, by the same 
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r, 
The English Learner. 8th Edition, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. a 
Principles of Elocution. 16th Edition. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. a 

Rhetorical Exercises; being a Sequel to the 
* Principles of Elocution,’ and intended for Pupils who have 
made considerable progress in Reading and Recitation. 2nd Edi- 
= l2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
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NEW WORKS, 
Published for the respective Proprietors, at the 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OFFICE, 369, STRAND, 
aud Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY UNIFORM EDITION OF 


STANDARD WORKS. 
Next Week will commence, weekly, in double numbers, contain- 
ing 32 columns royal svo., in a neat wrapper, price 2d., and 
in Monthly Parts, 


THE REPUBLICATION 


or 
ALL THE STANDARD WORKS 
ISSUED OR COMPLETED 
DURING THE LAST THIRTEEN MONTHS. 


On Saturday, October 5, will be commenced, in Weekly Num- 
bers and Monthly Parts, 
LIBRARY OF STANDARD MUSIC, 
(Native and Foreign,) 
Edited by JOHN BARNETT, 
Composer to Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres. 
Presenting a complete, uniform, and cheap Edition of all the 
Vocal and listrumental Works of STANDARD COMPOSERS. 
Every Week a number of Native and a Number of Foreign 
Music will be published, together or separate, the regular Music 


size, price 
‘THREE-PENCE EACH. 
Published at the National Library Office, and by W. Hawes, 
Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers and Music-sellers in Town 
and Country. 


EVERY WEEK—SIZE OF ‘THE TIMES,’ 
ONLY TWO-PENCE, 
7 


E ROVER; 


T ; 
OR, SPIRIT OF DOMFSTIC AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Containing Original Translations from the FRENCH, GER- 
MAN and ITALIAN, and extracting the ESSENCE of FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


EVERY WERK, PRICE TWO-PENCE, 
DOUBLE THE SIZE OF THE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
AND EVERY MONTH, 


THE PIRATE; a Literary Summary. 


Commencing Oct. 5, in Weekly Numbers, containing 36 pages, 
18mo, royal, ina neat Wrapper, and Monthly Parts, 
THE ACTING FRENCH DRAMA, 

Published immediately after its appearance in Paris, with a 
| ENGLISH TRANSLATION, adapted for the London 

taye. 

*_* Every Week a Number of French and a Number of Eng- 
lish, to be had separately, price Three-pence, or together, in 
alternate pages, price Sixpence. 


Next Saturday, Oct. 5, will be published, as a Companion to 
the Penny and Saturday Magazines, No. 1. of the (Penny) 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Beautifully Mlastrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, by 


orway. 

Devoted to subjects chiefly National, illustrated with numerous 
Engravings, and calculated to render the British reader per- 
fectly familiar with all the interesting features of his Native 
Country.—Lts contents will comprise, among other points of in- 
formation, sketches of National History, Biography, Memorable 
Auecdotes, Picturesque Scenes, Beauties, Antiquities, Curiosities, 
Heraldry, Consecutive Costumes, &c.: together with a digest of 
our Natural History, Language, Grammar, Morals, and Systems 
of Education: Giances, graphic and descriptive, at our Public 
Buildings, Nationa! Galleries, and Institutions, &c. Xc. 


UNPARALLELED CHEAPNESS. 

Next Month will be commenced, in Weekly Numbers. containing 
32 columns, 32mo. super-royal, price only THREE-PENCE, 
A DIAMOND POCKET LIBRARY, 

Together or separate: WORKS of SHAKSPEARE; BYRON’S 
= H ICTIONARY; GAZETTEER, and a ROAD 


A NEWSPAPER FOR SIXPENCE, 
Stamp, 4d.; Paper, Ac. 2d. 

Every Saturday in time for post, and every Sunday. Office, 369, 
Strand. Publisher, Onwhyn, Catherine Street ; and all News- 
men. To be commenced October 5, 1833, 

THE EYE, or SUNDAY MONITOR; 

Conducted on moral and liberal principles, and devoted to 

useful information and general eniertainment, 


SPLENDID NOVELTY!!! 
This Week, Price only Threepence, 

A BROADSIDE OF COMIC CUTS, 
printed on fine paper, the size of ‘ Tuz Times,’ 
presenting nearly 
ONE HUNDRED FIRST RATE ENGRAVINGS, 

Ry Seymour and — Dank, E-q. 

Selected from the early Numbers of * The Comic Magazine.’ 


THE COMIC MAGAZINE, 


No. 19 ready with the Magazines. 
The FIRST, SECOND, and THIKD SERIES are now ready, 


Every Month, with the Mazazines, price only 6d. 
CONTAINING 
. Twelve Original Engravings, by — Dank, Esq. 
BURLESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 
No. 1. (for September) WILLIAM TELL, by J.S. Knowles, Esq. 
No. 2. (for October) VIRGINIUS, by Ditto. 
N.B. The whole Press is enthusiastic in praise of these deiight- 
ful facetiv. 
*,° Country Agents required. 





This day, in 8vo. embellished with a beautiful Pontrarr of the Ducuess, &c. 


THE DUCHESS 


OF BERRY 


IN LA VENDEE. 
By GENERAL DERMONCOURT. 


Comprising a Narrative of ber singular Adventures, ber Private Papers, and Secret Correspondence. Arranged and published by 


the General, with the Authority of the Duchess, 


BULL and CHURTON, Library, 26, Holles-street, London. 








Just imported, by J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, 
THE PARIS EDITION OF 


MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE BERRY 
DANS LA VENDEE. 
Par le Général DERMONCOURT. 


1 vol. 8vo. orné d’un Portrait. 


Prix 7s. 6d. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES; a French and Foreign Review. 


Magazine. Published in Paris and London twice a Month. 


The Nomber for the 15th September contains—Révolution da ee en 1832, par un Officier de Marine—Une Conjuration 


d’autrefois, par Th. Pyat—La Cornouaille, par E. Louvestre—La Doubie 


léprise de Merimée, par G, Planche; &c. Ac. 


Subscription price for a Year, 2/. 8s.; Six Months, 1/.6s.; Three Months, 15s. The London Agent is J. B. Bailliére, to whom all 


Publications must be sent. 


*,* J.B. B. sells all French Publications at one shilling for one franc of the advertised price in Paris. 





THE MUSICAL CYCLOPZDIA ; 
A COLLECTION OF THE MOST APPROVED ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, 
AND IRISH SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MUSIC ; 


AND AN ESSAY ON THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC, 


CONDUCTED BY A NUMBER OF GENTLEMEN AMATEURS. 
The MONTHLY PART for OCTOBER of this popular Work, price One Shilling, and also a QUARTERLY PART, price Three 


Shillings, will be ready with the Magazines. 


#4* The many flattering notices of the respectable portion of the press, and the consequent great and increasing demand for the 
* Musical Cyclopedia.’ are the best and most gratifying proofs the Publishers can adduce of its real merits. 


London: ALLAN BELL 
and W. CURRY & Co, Dublin. 


& Co. Warwick-square; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, Stationers’-coart. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; 


Who have just published, . 
In one 18mo, volume, illustrated with 14 characteristic Steel Plates, engraved expressly for the Work by Lizars, from original Drawings, 


2. The ENTIRE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS, with his Life, a Criticism on his Writings, 
&c. &c. By JAMES CURRIE, M.D. With an enlarged and corrected Glossary. In morocco cloth boards, gilt edges, price 8s.; in 
silk, 9x.; or in Turkey morocco, embossed with a well-executed Bust of the ‘ immortal Bard,’ 10s. 6d. 

* This is one of the marvels of Diamond Editions.—We have here, in one volame eighteens, verbatim, the whole substance of the 
Prose and Poetry of Scotiand’s ‘ glory and shame,’ Robert Burns, whom genius made immortal, and the Scottish nobility made an 


exciseman.”—Lkicn Hunt, vide True Sun, 


3. THE DIAMOND NEW TESTAMENT; with N: 
Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. M.R.S.L. Embellished with 12 beautiful 5. . 


»s, Explanatory and Practical, by the 
Engravings, from Drawings of the Old Masters, 


Iu morocco cloth, 3s. 9d.; also in Turkey morocco, and a variety of extra bindings. 

“A very neat little pocket volume, illustrated with many etchings from the most celebrated pictures. The name of Mr. Stebbing 
is a security that the Notes are sensible, judicious, and orthodox.” —Atheneaum, : 

i? Asa REWARD BOOK, in Schoois of either youns Gentlemen or young Ladies, or as a FRIENDLY PRESENT, the Diamond 


New Testament will be fonud inestima 
with propriety be considered as a SCRIPTURE ANNUAL. 


able, while from its beautiful Embellishments, and the intrinsic excellence of the Notes, it may 


THE DIAMOND BIBLE, and the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, also with Notes, and 


the latter with an Introduction by the Rev. H. STEBBING, A.M., are now in course of publication in Numbers. Each Number 


embellished with two Engravings, from the Great Masters. 





To be published in October, and continued Quarterly, in fools- 
c1p 8vo. price 6s., neatly bound in morocco cloth, and illus- 
trated by upwards of 30 highly-coloured Piates, 

TI, HE MISCELLANY of NATURAL HIS- 

| TORY, Vol. I., containing PARROTS. Edited by Sir 

THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. F.R S.; and Captain 

THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S. M.P. 

by J. B. KIDD, 

Painting,f&c. 
Specimens of the Illustrations of this very beautiful work may 

be seen at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, London ; Andrew Shortrede, Edinburgh ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dubtin. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
XCURSIONS in NEW SOUTH WALES, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, and VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 
in the Years 1530-31-32-33, and therefore comprising the most 

Recent Account of the Actual Condition of these Colonies, 

By Lieutenant BRETON, RN. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


The Hilustrations 


23q- “Member of the Scottish Academy of 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

a. 2 2 2. &.2 mo 

By the Author of *A Marriage in High Life.’ 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS, complete for 6s. ! 
On the Ist of October, ina nent packes volume, with 2 Plates 
and Memoir of the Author, 
HE HUNCHBACK of NOTRE-DAME; 
being a Translation of VICTOR HUGO'S celebrated 
Romance, and forming the next Volume of THE STANDARD 
NOVELS AND KOMANCEs, publishing Monthly. 

This cheap Collection of the most admired Modern Works of 
Fiction, now includes the Productions of the following Popular 
Writers, printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

r. The Misses Porter, 
Mrs, Inchbald, 
Madame de Staél. 
Schiller. 


Galt. 
Mra. Branton. The Misses Lee, &c. 
£7 _Each Volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
Richard Beutley, New Burlington-street. 


nope 
Miss Austen. 
Godwin. 





Just published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price 21s. boards, 

RADITIONARY STORIES of OLD 

FAMILIES, and LEGENDARY ILLUSTRATIONS of 

FAMILY HISTORY. With Notes, Historical and Biographical, 

By ANDREW PICKEN, 

Author of * The Dominie’s Legacy,’ &c. &c. 

Of these volumes we feel disposed to speak in anmeasured 
terms of approbation.”—Monthly Review. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


, 


loth edit. in 8vo. 12. 1s.; or separate, Part 1. for One Handred 
Days, and One Month upto Twelve, 7s. 6d. 

ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at Five 

per Cent. for any Sum from One to Ten Thousand Pounds, 

from One Day To THtnteRN Years. Also, Tables for calcu- 
lating Commission from One-Eighth to Five per Cent. &c. &c. 

By JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Longman and Co., and C, Tilt, London; G. and J. Robinson, 
Liverpool. 


TMHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN GALT, 
Esq. is now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. 24s., with superb Ori- 
ginal Portrait. 
“| will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver.” 
In a few days, 

Aurungzebe; or, a Tale of Alraschid. In 
3 vols. t Bo. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








Shortly will be published, _ F 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, with 
EXTRACTS from his CORRESPON DENCE. 

From Documents and Information, communicated by Mrs 
Kean, and the various Friends who were near Mr. Keanu at the 
most important Periods of his Life. 

Edward Moxon, Dover-street, 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, Nas 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and 0 by 
Bookseilers and Newsvenders in Town and Couatry. 
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